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> Be sure and see Playhouse 90. A.G.A. spon- 
sored TV program. Check your local paper 
for time and station. 
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BETTER PRODUCTS, BETTER SERVICE, BETTER VALUES FOR YOu! 


Rockwell Gas Meters and Regulators—Rockwell-Nordstrom Lubricated Valves 
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About 3000 years ago the first 
pipeline was installed by orientals 
using hollowed-out stems of bamboo 
trees to pipe natural gas. From this 
simple origin has arisen today's huge 
natural gas and pipeline facilities 
with controlled safety. 


The Gas Industry grows larger 
and larger, with more markets, more 
tapped and untapped supplies of gas, 
more pipelines criss-crossing the 
country to bring controlled gas serv- 


ice within reach of virtually every 


home owner and industria! user. 


Throughout this great Industry 
you'll find Regulators, Valves, Filters 
and Meters MAKING GAS BEHAVE 
WITH RELIANCE. 


BULLETINS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL TYPES OF RELIANCE REGULATORS 


AMERICAN RELIANCE 
yD) Se OM On : a Or 8) © Be el | REGULATOR DIVISION 
SAE RRPORATED {ESTABLISHED 1836) 
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Complete range of malleable 
black and galvanized pipe 
fittings and unions 
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QUALITY...the Basic Element 
for this 
Line of Pipe Fittings... 


Dependable Distribution from these Warehouses: 
New York © Philadelphia © New Orleans 
Atlanta © Pittsburgh © Cincinnati ©¢ Dallas 
Chicago © St. lovis © Detroit © Denver 
Minneapolis @ San Francisco © Los Angeles 
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— and that’s not all. Grabler gives you all-round quality and excellence 
in Square “Gee” Pipe Fittings, p/us dependable distribution and service; 
plus the completeness of the Square “Gee” line of pipe fittings, nipples, 
unions, and hangers; and plus packaging that eases and aids handling. 
These are the extra ingredients without extra cost to you found in Grabler 
Square “Gee” Pipe Fittings and which have proven themselves over the 
years as important aids for the users of pipe fittings. 


Benefit from these “down-to-earth” advantages by ordering Grabler Square 
“Gee” Pipe Fittings from your wholesaler. 


GRABLER 


Manufacturers of the SQUARE “GEE” Line of Pipe Fittings 


The GRABLER _ Manufacturing Co. ¢ 6565 Broadway * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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you can depend on Lone Star API pipe 


... quality controlled for long, trouble-free service 


Crossing rivers, bending over steep hills and rugged 
terrain is routine for Lone Star electric weld line pipe. 
Joe Roughneck, heart of the oil and gas industry, knows 
he can depend on Lone Star API casing, tubing and line 
pipe .. from the oil country’s own steel plant. Fully nor- 
malized, of course. 


Neighbor, wherever you are, specify 
Lone Star and we both get a good deal. 


EXECUTIVE -SALES OFFICES 

W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper ¢ P. O. Box 12226 e Dallas, Texas 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Houston, Texas Midland, Texas Dallas, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma | Wichita Falls, Texas | Shreveport, La. 


Lomo memo mone mawa cnaamal 
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controlled by Dresser insulating couplings 


1¥%" 1D Style 39, show- 
ing two-bolt construc- 
tion, supplied in sizes 
thru 2”, 


6" ID Style 39, show- 
ing construction sup- 
plied for this size. Note 
insulsting gasket. 


DRESSER: corros: 


The two major causes of corrosion: stray d-c electric current 
and dissimilar metals can be controlled by blocking off electric 
current and preventing its flow from one pipe length to another. 


Proved in fifty years of service, Dresser Style 39 Couplings 
have rubber insulating gaskets compounded to assure optimum 
insulation and long life. The tough, inert Nylon 

Insulator is resistant to acids, alkalis, drip oils . . . will not swell. 


LOWER COST, EASIER INSTALLATION 

Dresser Style 39 Couplings are lower in cost and easier to 
install than insulating flanges. No painstaking pipe fitting, no 
cutting, welding, or lining up bolt holes is invo}ved. 

Installation time — a matter of minutes. And most important, 
Dresser Couplings absorb normal pipe movement without 
leakage and without disturbance of insulating qualities. Write 
today for catalog describing Dresser Corrosion Control Products. 


ON CONTROL PRODUCTS 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, 89 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa. Warehouses: 1121 Pothwell St., Houston; 101 S. Airport 
Bivd., S. San Francisco. Sales offices also in: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toronto and Calgary. 
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JANUARY 1958 


Thermally 
Thinking 


Consumers, businessmen and investors have been in- 
creasingly uncertain about 1958. The stock market 
reflects this uncertainty—which is a nice way of saying 
the market has looked better. 


My total background in.economics is based-on a tussle 
with the Keynesian theory of economic analysis during 
a course in petroleum economics I stumbled through at 
the University of Texas. Frankly, I was more concerned 
with checks from homie, so never did really understand 
what it was all about. However, I did grasp the basic 
principle—keep money in circulation. This I have man- 
aged to do. I can point with pride at my record of apply- 
ing the Keynesian theory’to numerous expense ac- 
counts. 


This year is going to mean a lot to the gas industry in 
terms of years to come. For one thing, it is the time to 
build for the future. The future looks awfully good. 
Recent scientific studies prove that: (1) the total U. S. 
population is increasing rapidly, (2) the number of 
single-family dwelling units is also increasing fast, 
and (3) more new families than ever are coming on the 
scene. 


The latter fact is specially important. Experts tell us 
that the tremendous “crop” of children from the World 
War II era will be of age to fly from the nest during 
years 1959-65. This means establishment of new family 
units, And new faniily units in numbers never before 
experienced in these United States are forecast. 


Having already flown from the nest, I do not need the 
experts to tell me what this means. These new families 
will have to have places to live, ..nd all the associated 
goods and services. Inevitably, the size of the new 
family units will increase. This results in demand for 
even more goods and services. 


Now my family unit started out in a garage apartment. 


However, young newly married people of today feel 


that a new home of their own is the ideal place to start 
this adventure. I agree, and wish more power to them. 


Our way of life produces ways to make it pretty easy 
for them to start out with some kind of new home. The 
gas industry must make sure that these family units 
are given the added blessings of an all-gas new home. 


All economic services and studies say there will be more 
new home starts in 1958 than in 1957. Perhaps this is 
the initial phase of the predicted flood of new dwelling 
unit construction that will be expected for 1959-65. 


Again, now is the time to get ready for this big-growth 
period. Our gas industry must exert every resource 
available to assure that the public is sold on the mod- 
ernity and efficiency of gas appliances and gas service. 
All the gas system expansion in the world will not mean 
a thing if new family units, circa ’59-to-’65 and others, 
do not appreciate the real advantages modern gas 
appliances bring to their homes. We must catch these 
future homemakers in their current homes, in their 
high schools, and in the colleges. Tell, sell, and demon- 
strate for the future without, of course, neglecting the 
present market and potential consumers. 


Simultaneously, our industry must study the areas and 
paths of this population-new family growth. A gas util- 
ity serving any particular city should have a very good 
idea of if and when this city will grow between now 
and 1970. Studies should have revealed the expected 
areas for accelerated growth and the direction this 
development will take. 


Planning is the key to continued, healthy gas industry 
growth. Be assured from the reflection of our country’s 
past; keep the fingers away from the panic-button; and 
keep sharp eyes to the future. An industry that stands 
still actually goes backward. 


I tard Ellin 


EDITOR 





SKINNER-SEAL 
SERVICE SADDLE 


Made of malleable iron. Single massive bolt. 


All sizes, 1/2” to 12” inclusive. For steel, cast 


iron and Transite pipe. 


M.5B.SKINNER COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
‘SKINNER-SEAL SERVICE SADDL 
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iS HIGHLIGHTS 


Houston-Coastal 
gets go-ahead 


Pipelines seek 
St. Louis market 


Export okay 
sought in Alberta 


Off-shore drilling 
set for Lake Erie 


"58 gas construction 
to top $2 billion 


Carnegie to build 
mammoth pipelines 


El Paso plans 


Utah expansion 


Industrial sales 
top billion mark 


Solon blasts 
gas imports 


Houston-Coastal pipeline project is ready to roll. A U. 8. District 
Court of Appeals in Washington turned down a petition by Florida 
fuel oil dealers and barge operators to block the line. 


Two new companies are eyeing the St. Louis gas market. Mookl 
Chemical & Gas Corp. (Tulsa) and Missouri Transmission Corp. 
(Springfield, Mo.) want to build a 425-mile, 16-in. line from the 
Oklahoma City area to St. Louis. Mookl says it has firm contracts 
from eastern Oklahoma producers. Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
is now the sole supplier of St. Louis. 


Westcoast Transmission and El Paso Natural are seeking Canadian 
approval to pipe Alberta gas to California. This is the first export 
request made since Prime Minister Diefenbaker appointed a com- 
mission to set a definite export policy. Westcoast-E] Paso want to 
transport gas from Savanna Creek and East Calgary fields to 
southern California. New 700 mile line would connect gas fields 
with Pacific Northwest pipeline (El Paso subsidiary) in Idaho. 
A 511-mile E) Paso line from Twin Falls, Idaho, would take it to 
California. Plan is now before Alberta Conservation Board. Oppos- 
ing it is Alberta & Southern Gas Co., Ltd., a Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, subsidiary. PG&E, through subsidiaries, also wants to build 
Canada-to-California line. 


New York State Natural Gas Corp. is exploring in Lake Erie. It 
has off-shore drilling rights from State of Pennsylvania for 36,000 
acres. Drilling will begin when ice melts in the spring. 


The U. S. gas industry will continue its booming expansion in 1958. 
Departments of Commerce and Labor experts predict expenditure 
of $2 billion by year’s end. Same experts also say all U. S. industry 
will spend $49.€ billion on construction this year—up 5 per cent 
over 1957. Estimates don’t cover Canada, where gas industry is 
in midst of tremendous growth. 


, 


Biggest pipeline in gas industry will be built by Carnegie Natural 
Cas Corp. The U. S. Steel subsidiary will lay 8.5 miles of parallel 
553¢-in. OD pipe and 4.5 miles of 4344-in. The system will carry 
225 MMcf/day of coke oven gas to six U. S. Steel plants in Pitts- 
burgh e.rea. Work will start in May. 


El Paso Natural Gas plans a $26 million pipeline and expansion 
project. If FPC approves, a new line would be built from Desert 
Creek in Utah’s San Juan county to southern California. 


Industrial gas sales topped the $1 billion mark for the first time 
in 1956. GAMA says this is an 11-fold increase over 1932. Indus- 
trial customers in same period rose from 22,000 to 108,000. 


Newest opponent to importation of Canadian gas: Rep. Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia. His claim: imported gas would hurt Mid- 
west coal market. In turn, West Virginia coal miner: and rail- 
roaders would suffer. 








Odorant products 

Calodorant® C—completely stable cyclic sulfide-type odorant 
Calodorant® C Special—blend of Calodorant C and solvent 
Calodorant® B-1—a sulfide odorant at a mercaptan price 
Alert® 80—best economy-priced. quality mercaptan odorant 
Ethyl Mercaptan—a high quality pure mercaptan for LP gas 
LPG Odorant—tailor-made from a selected mercaptan cut 


Manufacturing facilities 

Oronite has its own odorant production facilities at two large 
manufacturing centers—Richmond, California and Oak Point, 
Louisiana—both located close to principal gas consuming areas. 


Distribution centers 


Oronite odorant products are warehoused at key points .aroughoui the 
nation to assure you prompt delivery and service. 


Research, technicai service 

Oronite maintains a technical field service staff of odorant epecialists 
who can work closely with you in solving unique or individual problems. 
The field technical service staff is backed by a continuous resee «ch and 
development program to mainiain Oronite’s position as the foremost 
supplier of odorants to the gas industry. 


A phone call or letter to any Oronite office will promptly bring 
an odorant specialist to consult and assist you on gas odorization 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES «+ 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 


SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
EUROPEAN OFFICE « 36, Avenue William-Favre, Geneva, Switzerland 
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CP GAS ENGINES SET PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


A pair of CP naturally aspirated, spark ignited natural gas engines, develop- 
ing a total of 260 h.p., are installed at The Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
McKeesport, Pa. These units generate electricity to run water pumps cooling 
a bank of compressors, electricity for fan chilling the cooling water, and elec- 
tricity for plant lighting and instrumentation. Operators report that these 
engines are easy to start, simple to maintain and respond promptly to load 
changes. Since their installation in September 1952, these CP Gas Engines 
have been rated as among the best engines of their type in the gas trans- 
mission system of this company. 

CP Spark ignited Gas Engines are available from 100 h.p. to 2000 h.p. 


Chicago Preumatic .ersinsennereriznr 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS + AIR COMPRESSORS * ELECTRIC TOOLS * DIESEL ENGINES * ROCK DRILLS * HYDRAULIC TOOLS * VACUUM PUMPS «© AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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Regulatory and Legislative Trends 


A COMMENTARY ON NATIONAL AND STATE DEVELOPMENTS BY AN EXPERT IN UTILITY LAW 


HE Hope Natural Gas decision 

in 1944 by the United States 
Supreme Court gave utility regu- 
latory commissions new freedom, 
which they have been eager to use. 
The court ruled that a commission 
is not bound “to the use of any 
single formula or combination of 
formulae in determining rates. Its 
rate-making function, moreover, 
involves the making of pragmatic 
adjustments. * * * It is the result 
reached, not the method employed, 
which is controlling.” 

Even with this broad discretion 
possessed by public utility regu- 
latory bodies, and their recog- 
nized expertness in a_ specialized 
field, courts still guard utility 
rights. Gas company managers will 
be glad to know that a state su- 
preme court recently did just that 
by reversing a regulatory :om- 
mission’s rate decision, because 
there was no evidence to support 
an important finding made by the 
commission. 


Fair Hearing 


The highest court in the land 
has admonished all utility com- 
missions to conduct proper hear- 
ings. That court asserted that the 
right to a fair and open hearing 
is one of the “rudiments of fair 
play” assured to every litigant by 
the United States Constitution. 
Due process of law requires that 
commissions proceed upon evi- 
dence and base their findings, not 
upon whim, but upon substantial 
and competent evidence. As the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared, “There can be 
no compromise on the footing of 
convenience or expediency, or be- 
cause of a natural desire to be rid 
of harassing delay” when that 
minimal requirement of a fair 
hearing has been neglected. 

Administrative tribunals, like 
utility regulatory commissions, 
cannot act upon their own Imowl- 
edge, and nothing can be consid- 
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ered as evidence that was not in- 
troduced at a public hearing un- 
der all of the rules safeguarding 
the rights of the participants. A 
fair hearing requires that a per- 
son be informed about the evi- 
dence against him so that he may 
test it by cross-examination, ex- 
plain it, or refute it. All the more 
insistent is the need for a fair 
hearing before public utility com- 
missions, because they have broad 
powers and their informed and 
expert judgment receives proper 
deference from reviewing courts. 


Utility commission erred 


Now we shall consider the state 
supreme court’s heartening deci- 
sion in a rate case. The gas com- 
pany sought a rate increase of 
$2,283,000 for its state business 
as contrasted with its interstate 
operations. The state commission 
allowed $581,000. The gas com- 
pany appealed to the court claim- 
ing that the utility commission 
erred, because (1) the rate deci- 
sion had no evidence to support 
it and was contrary to the evi- 
dence; (2) the order burdens in- 
terstate commerce by giving con- 
sumers in one state an unlawful 
preference over the company’s gas 
consumers in other states; and 
(3) it results in confiscation of 
the utility’s property without just 
compensation in violation of the 
State and Federal Constitutions. 

Since 1944 the gas company has 
been unable to supply its markets 
from local gas reserves, and has 
imported large volumes from 
states in the Southwest. Currently 
the utility is receiving more than 
70 per cent of its total supply 
from the Southwest and contin- 
ues to purchase local gas in West 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

The price paid for the inter- 
state gas from the Southwest is 
fixed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and for the test year it 
was 28 cents per Mcf compared 


with 23 cents for local gas. 

More than 85 per cent of the 
entire business of the gas com- 
pany involved in this state rate 
case consists of interstate sales. 
The growth of the company has 
been typical, increasing from $86 
million in 1946 to $152 million in- 
vested in facilities in the test 
year. 

It is generally recognized that 
the most economical distribution 
of natural gas takes place when 
it is made at a uniform rate 
throughout the year. Also utilities 
can purchase gas economically by 
taking large volumes without ma- 
terial fluctuations annually. 
Weather conditions, which affect 
the amount of gas needed for 
heating, cause wide seasonal vari- 
ations in residential and commer- 
cial sales. To meet these fluctu- 
ations and to give higher utiliza- 
tion to facilities, the gas company 
has industrial customers subject 
to curtailment for firm customers, 
and has large underground gas 
storage. This arrangement en- 
ables the utility to purchase 
Southwest gas in interstate com- 
merce in comparatively uniform 
volumes each month. Local gas 
and interstate gas are stored to- 
gether in underground reservoirs. 

The disputes in the rate case 
surrounded the gas company’s 
contention that the state commis- 
sion mace erroneous findings 
without evidence. The challenged 
commission’s findings are that 
local consumers are supplied only 
with state gas and that the allo- 
cation of costs to local gas con- 
sumers was equitable. 

The state commission con- 
cluded that gas customers in West 
Virginia should pay the cost for 
local gas which they use rather 
than the company’s cost of gas 
from Texas supplied to customers 
in other states. The commission 
held the opinion that the utility 
had a local gas supply adequate 





to meet requirements of con- 
sumers in the state and that such 
ratepayers should not be assessed 
even the cost of commingled local 
and imported gas. The court con- 
cluded that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to sustain the com- 
mission’s findings, and therefore 
reversed the public utility com- 
mission’s decision. 


Judicial review and conclusions 


The reviewing court made this 
searching analysis of the natural 
gas rate case: 

“Neither the nnding of the com- 
mission that the West Virginia 
customers actually consume only 
gas produced in West Virginia 
nor the finding that the rates 
charged its West Virginia cus- 
tomers for the gas consumed by 
them should be based upon the 
cost of gas produced in West Vir- 
ginia is supported by the facis 
established by the evidence. 

“Though the evidence shows 
that the amount of the gas actu- 
ally produced in West Virginia 
is more than twice the amount of 
the gas consumed by the West 
Virginia customers of the peti- 
tioner, the evidence also shows 
without question that the total 
supply of West Virginia gas, or 
enough of it to meet the require- 
ments of its West Virginia cus- 
tomers, cannot be economically or 
practically delivered by the peti- 
tioner to those customers in the 
proper operation of its system as 
originally located and constructed 
and as maintained and operated 
during the test period. As already 
indicated, in the development of 
its system and the construction 
and maintenance of its transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities 
the petitioner originally located, 
and still maintains on their origi- 
nal location, transmission lines to 
serve its interstate customers at 
various distribution centers to 
comply with its valid contractual 
obligations. More than one-half 
of the gas produced in West Vir- 
ginia can be transported and de- 
livered only by those interstate 
transmission lines. Because of 
the lower pressure at the West 
Virginia wells, as compared with 
the higher pressure at which the 
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southwest gas is produced, only 
a relatively small part of the 
West Virginia gas can be deliv- 
ered and placed in underground 
storage and because of the pres- 
ent location of the transmission 
lines through which the gas pro- 
duced in West Virginia must pass, 
all of it, or even enough of it to 
satisfy the consumption require- 
ments of its West Virginia con- 
sumers, cannot be delivered to 
those customers by the petitioner. 

“There is no suggestion by the 
commission or by any interested 
party that the construction and 
maintenance of its transmission 
lines ag originally and presently 
located resulted from faulty maa- 
agement or management con- 
ducted in bad faith, or from any 
inefficient, unreasonable, extrava- 
gant, or wasteful managerial poli- 
cies or practices upon the part 
of the petitioner. On the contrary 
it clearly appears that the con- 
struction and the subsequent 
maintenance of its transmission 
lines upon their original location 
for many years were effectuated 
by the petitioner to enable it to 
serve efficiently legitimate mar- 
kets in various areas in othcr 
states and not for the purpose of 
depriving its West Virginia con- 
sumers of a full supply of the gas 
produced in this state. 

“To enable the petitioner to 
supply all of the consumption re- 
quirements of its West Virginia 
consumers with West Virginia- 
produced gas it would be neces- 
sary for the petitioner to change 
the location of its transmission 
lines or to construct new pipe- 
lines and other facilities to place 
the gas produced in West Vir- 
ginia in storage to meet the win- 
ter requirements of its consumers. 
To change the location of the lines 
which transport the West Vir- 
ginia gas to its customers in 
other states, from their original 
location where they have been 
maintained for many years, or to 
construct new transmission lines 
to distribution points at which 
the gas produced in West Virginia 
could be delivered to West Vir- 
ginia customers, would necessa- 
rily substantially increase the 
cost of production uf West Vir- 
ginia gas; and, although no wit- 


ness has suggested that the trans- 
mission lines through which West 
Virginia- produced gas passes 
should be relocated or has esti- 
mated the cost of changing their 
location, or of constructing the 
necessary new facilities, to enable 
the petitioner to deliver all of the 
gas produced in West Virginia to 
its West Virginia consumers, it is 
clear that any such rearrange- 
ment of the transmission system 
as now located and maintained 
would increase the cost of pro- 
duction of West Virginia gas to 
a point which would substantially 
exceed the cost of southwest gas 
and would ultimately necessitate 
the establishment of a much 
higher rate to the consumer of 
the gas produced in West Vir- 
ginia. 

“The commission apparently 
based its conclusion that the peti- 
tioner ‘has a supply of local gas 
adequate to meet its local de- 
mands, and does in fact use such 
gas as its principal supply for 
local demands,’ upon the testi- 
mony of the witness Blundon, one 
of the consultants to the com- 
mission and a qualified expert of 
many years experience in the 
field of public utility rates, who 
expressed the opinion that West 
Virginia consumers were, to the 
possible extent of 90 per cent, 
furnished with West Virginia gas 
by the petitioner. He stated no 
facts as the basis for his opinion 
and he admitted that West Vir- 
ginia gas could not be made avail- 
able to some of the West Virginia 
markets and that he had made 
no detailed study to determine the 
cost of changing the present fa- 
cilities of the petitioner or to pro- 
vide additional facilities to en- 
able it to furnish West Virginia 
gas to all its West Virginia con- 
sumers. His associate, Snyder, 
also an experienced consultant, 
testified that he did not think it 
would be possible to supply West 
Virginia customers solely with 
West Virginia gas by the use of 
existing facilities and that he had 
made no study of the cost of ser- 
vice to supply West Virginia con- 
sumers entirely with West Vir- 
ginia gas.” wi 
This article will be concluded in the 
February issue of GAS. 
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INTRODUCING the @ K-3H* HYDRANOID VALVE 
with DIAL-A-FLO — the greatest advance in controlled gas 
flow since the B-60 self-powered system. 





tiny 
DIAL-A-FLO “——=* is the adjustable feature 
that step-opens main line gas flow...tailors K-3H electric valve 





performance to exact heating equipment requirements. 


ok 


K-3H Hydranoid gas vaive is the only 

all quiet electric valve with sealed operator 
containing silicone fluid... 

for controlled mechanical riotion. 
Available in combination rnodels, too. 


ome §(-3H DIAL-A-FLO 
amma STANDARD ELECTRIC 
VALVE 


CLOSED FULL OPEN 
FLOW 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


America’s Finest Automatic Controls for Home, Industry, and the Military 
Glendale, California + Skokie, Illinois + Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


Five Plants — 42 factory branch offices serving the United States and Canada 
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Superior manufactures all sizes of meters from 80 to 7500 cfh. 


Income with a future... 


90,000,000 gas-fired appliances in use today... 
125,000,000 more ten years from now... 
* 33,000,000 to go into new homes yet to be built. 


That’s future income for the gas industry... in- 
come that the sustained accuracy of Superior 
meters will help safeguard. 


Long-term accuracy is the “credo” of Superior’s 
career-engineers ... of their long-service meter 
craftsmen who have followed through with modern 
tooling and precision assernbly. Step-by-step test- 


ing .. . taking advantage of the latest developments 
in quality control techniques... eliminates binds 
and friction . . . stops trouble before it starts. 


You buy wisely when you specify the enduring 
accuracy of Superior meters for your utility. The 
meters you buy today protect your profits to- 
morrow. 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
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High eneray fuels 


Much stress has recently been 
given to high energy fuels as pro- 
pellants for jets, rockets, missiles 
and satellites. Derivatives of the 
metal boron are receiving great at- 
tention, and an oil company has 
even seized upon the development 
to advertise “boron” gasoline for 
which super-performance is inti- 
mated. The principal and expand- 
ing use of these high energy fuels 
will of course be for jets and mis- 
siles, but industry will certainly 
try to find commercial uses to help 
defray the experimental and de- 
velopment costs and assure volume 
consumption. These super-combust- 
ibles are of interest to, and may 
become competitive with conven- 
tional fuels for some purposes. 

High energy fuels as presently 
used are burned in a combustion 
space with a directional outlet so 
that they produce a thrust as the 
combustion products escape. They 
are rated in Specific Impulse (Isp) 
defines as the pounds of thrust 
available per pound of propellant 
(combustible plus oxidizer) per 
second. A jet thrust propellant 
with Isp over 250 is considered a 
high energy fuel. These fuels are, 
of course, combinations of com- 
bustibles that have very high Btu 
per pound, and oxidizers that pro- 
mote extremely rapid and efficient 
combustion. 

The combustibles and oxidizers 
that are currently used are liquids. 
One or both, of a pair, could be 
solids. They are usually mixed as 
used, but some could be premixed. 
Solids would be more difficult to 
feed and ignite—for instance, in 
starting and stopping. They right 
be more concentrated, however, in 
terms of energy vs. space and 
weight. Also it might be more 
simple to store and carry a solid 
than, for instance, liquid oxygen 
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that requires a refrigerated pres- 
sure tank. 

The propellants largely used so 
far scarcely reach an Isp of 250. 
Among the best are ethyl alcohol, 
JP-4 (a hydrocarbon mixture) and 
turpentine, all combined with li- 
quid oxygen, rated at about 245. 
Other combustibles are analine 
(CsH,;NH,), hyd: -ine (N,H,) 
and ammonia, and other oxidizers 
are fuming nitric acid and hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

Among liquid combustibles that 
are being considered is hydrogen, 
even though extremely low tem- 
perature is required for storage. 
The big interest now is in the 
boron hydrides such as diborane 
(B,H,) and pentaborane (B;H,). 
They start with what might seem 
to be a most unlikely material, 
borax. They are currently difficult 
to make, and expensive, but very 
promising. Diborane has a Btu 
per pound of 32,000 compared to 
coal, oil—or natural gas—of about 
20,000. 

One of the most potentially at- 
tractive liquid oxidizers is fluorine. 

It is also difficult to produce and 
store but to offset this indications 
are that the Isp of diborane-fiuo- 
rine will be 291, and of hydrogen- 
fluorine 357. Another development 
is the use of ozone instead of oxy- 
gen, because it increases the Isp 
about 10 per cent. Ozone is made 
by passing oxygen through an 
“ozonator” wherein high voltage 
causes a 2 per cent conversion. It 
is then separated by refrigeration, 
as it boils first from the combined 
liquid. Some interesting research 
has been done on liquid ozone and 
ozore-oxygen mixtures. At normal 
purity there is danger of spontane- 
ous explosion. However at extreme 
purity, which is possible to produce, 
ozone can be safely stored and 
handled. 

Research in the field of solid 


By GUY CORFIELD 


propellants is still almost complete- 
ly classified. Powdered light metals 
such as beryllium, boron or lithium 
seem possibilities. The Btu of 
heryllium is about 28,000 per 
pound. The perchlorates are indi- 
cated as solid oxidizers as lithium 
perchlorate, for instance, contains 
about 60 per cent available oxygen. 

The present “state of the art” 
seems to indicate a top Isp limit of 
about 400. This may be reduced, 
or at least delayed, by inability of 
materials to withstand the high 
temperatures that are developed. 
There is some blue sky thinking of 
harnessing nuclear fission or fusion 
to do the job. 


A super glass 


Corning Glass Works has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
glass which they call Pyroceram. 
This name suggests its similarity 
to a hissh heat-resistant ceramic as 
its softening point is 2460°F, above 
that of copper and some stainless 
steels. It is said to be stronger and 
harder than stainless steel, and 
lighter in weight than aluminum. 
It has extremely low thermal ex- 
pansion and high resistance to 
thermal shock. Forming can be 
done in a manner similar to regu- 
lar glass by blowing, drawing, roll- 
ing and casting. 

It is produced by adding “nu- 
cleating agents” to ordinary glass, 
forming to desired shape, and then 
heat treating. This causes it to 
assume a very fine crystalline struc- 
ture. Commercial production is so 
far confined to nose pieces for 
guided missiles, but expectation is 
to find other fields of use. Cook- 
ing vessels, range tops, and other 
severe-heat-duty appliance sections 
have already been suggested. The 
cost is indicated to be more than 
conventional glass but less than 
stainless steel. we 
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and the alloy pipe, and sania carbon pressure pipe 
—all in the same one shipment 


Pipe buyers are finding hard-to-get pipe items in L. B. Foster warehouse stocks 
—and are getting immediate deliveries on all their needs. And “all their needs” 
now includes just about every type of pipe—seamless, seamless carbon pressure 
pipe, seamless alloy, prime tested and structural—in all sizes 4%" thru 36” 
and now aluminum and PVC pipe, valves, fittings. For the finest service avail- 
able, try your nearest Foster office . . . call today for the pipe you need. 


PIPE - RAILS - STEEL-SHEET PILING - PIPE PILES - H-BEARING PILE - VALVES & ['ITTINGS 
SINCE 1901 


rn wb. ILI DAILY AT A: co 


Welding Fittings & Flanges 
(Carbon Steel, Alloy, PVC) PITTSBURGH « NEW YORK - ATLANTA -: CHICAGO « HOUSTON : LOS ANGELES 
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AS distributors sweating out 
G the long waits for Federal 
Power Commission approval of a 
new pipeline source or an increase 
in deliveries might as well figure 
that conditions will get worse long 
before they’ll get better. 

Strictly speaking, the delays in 
FPC action of certificates for new 
construction are not entirely the 
commission’s fault. The frustrat- 
ing delays are a combination of 
too much work for too little staff, 
drawn out legal procedures, and 
the natural bureaucratic delays of 
government regulatory agencies. 

As of June 30, 1956, the commis- 
sion had 261 applications pending 
for certificates to construct 10,883 
miles of new interstate gas pipe- 
line with a compressor horsepower 
of 840,000 at a cost of $1131 mil- 
lion. During the previous fiscal 
year, the commission disposed of 
212 construction applications for 
8070 miles costing $674,546,000. 
This includes projects rejected as 
well as those approved. 

Add to that the work load im- 
posed by the Phillips decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. As a re- 
sult of that order placing indepen- 
dent producers under FPC juris- 
diction, the commission through 
June 30, 1956, had received 7000 
applications for certificates from 
independent producers, disposed of 
4332, and in addition, acted on 
15,420 rate filings by independent 
producers. 

The figures, however, give little 
comfort to distributors or anyone 
else in the gas industry chewing 
nails waiting for action. As the 
gas industry becomes more com- 
plex and continues to expand, the 
outlook is that the backlog of cases 
and the delays will get worse. 
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The FPC, like all of its sister 
regulatory agencies in Washing- 
ton, is admittedly a lawyer’s para- 
dise and a businessman’s night- 
mare. Efforts to speed up some of 
the more complicated proceedings 
are often made, but usually have 
little effect as the cumbersoine reg- 
ulatory machinery grinds toward 
conclusion. 

These agencies can work quickly, 
but don’t very often. For instance, 
in non-contested cases before the 
FPC, a decision under an 
“abridged” procedure may come in 
60 to 90 days after filing. The 
average case—if there is one— 
usually takes about a year. Some 
of the more complicated and bit- 
terly fought may run from three 
years to almost indefinitely. 

Most promoters of gas projects 
figure on these delays, and file well 
in advance of the heating season 
in which they hope to put in new 
service. In some cases, these delays 
have slowed housing projects, or 
forced builders into using all-elec- 
tric appliances or competing fuels, 
particularly easily converted bu- 
tane-propane. 

With a pickup in home con- 
struction in the offing, the tendency 
toward even longer delays may 
become particularly vexing to dis- 
tributors. 

Government housing experts, fig- 
uring conservatively, say home 
building in 1958 will rise about 6 
per cent by dollar volume, hitting 
$12.8 billion with 1,040,000 new 
homes being started. Overall con- 
struction activity, including con- 
struction of stores, industrial 
plants, and the like, will hit close 
to $50 billion, an increase of 5 per 
cent over 1957. 

Similarly, expenditures for re- 
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FPC approval delays will get longer 


pair and maintenance will boom. 
The increase in dollar volume again 
will be about 6 per cent above the 
$17.5 billion spent for these pur- 
poses in 1957. Of this total, about 
40 per cent goes into homes, and 
the rest into other buildings and 
other types of construction. 

Gas utilities, the government 
says, spent $150 million on repair 
and maintenance in 1956, com- 
pared with $106 million in 1953 
and $60 million in 1947. 

These utilities spent $1.8 billion 
on new construction in 1957, $400 
nillion more than in 1956, and plan 
to spend about $2 billion for new 
construction in 1958. 

Many housing officials hope that 
the new easier money policies of 
the government will send construc- 
tion—and thus gas utility spend- 
ing—even higher. 

The government, however, is al- 
ready considering new “far-reach- 
ing” changes in the housing laws 
to further boost home construc- 
tion. One proposal calls for the 
FHA to insure the private lender 
against the loss of the top 20 per 
cent of a conventional home mort- 
gage. FHA and the builders say 
this would mean less administra- 
tive procedures by the government, 
permit lower down payments and 
lower monthly payments, and elim- 
inate “cruel” second mortgages. 
This program would be on top of 
the existing FHA mortgage insur- 
ance plan. 

But the scheme hasn’t drawn 
universal praise. Some congress- 
men claim it was worked out hur- 
riedly and won’t get anywhere in 
Congress. Home builders and 
financing agents claim it would 
step up available home financing 
by 15 per cent. e 
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Polyken Tape saves time, labor and handling» bs 
costs, yet resists corrosive attack as only polyethylene can 


Small crew power-wraps Polyken tape on o 
section of 20” line —recently 
ie, completed for the Natura! Gas Pipeline 
\ y Company of America. 


Ate 
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F 
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Why are pipeline operators and contractors 
so interested in Polyken polyethylene tape 
coating? 
First of all, because it works. You probably 
know how polyethylene stands up to the cor- 
rosive combination of moisture, soil chemicals 
and electrolytic current. 
Secondly, because The Polyken Method pro- 
vides cost-cutting advantages like these: 
1. Substantial labor and equipment savings be- 
cause of simplified operation. ‘ - 
. Faster construction-—consistent high daily output. %* <a 
. No hot dope preparation—tape is always ready. a 
ve 
Ong 2 


ta 


. No drying or cooling time. Simple clean-wrap- \ 
and-lower operation makes for a tight spread. 

. Vastly reduced warehousing, shipping, handling : ‘@) U o- 
costs. 


. Liabilities virtually eliminated—no fumes, no E B d ‘ d . 
burns, no need to worry about human and live- xperiencea in modern 


stock hazards. PROTECTIVE leer Wal. ic) 
7. Wrap goes into ground in factory-uniform con- ~™: KE NIDA LL comeany 


pen, 4 Polyken Sales Division 
If you would like to know more about this time- 
saving, time-tested coating, contact Polyken ~~ 
Sales Div.,309 W. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago6,Ill. ag 


fat” ta 
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“Yegg)| CORROSION PREVENTION 


Stray current problems in a 
large gas distribution system 


By H. C. Boone, Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago 


This paper describes some of the 
problems confronting the corrosion 
engineer in crowded metropolitan 
areas, and presents some of the 
methods of solving these problems. 
The rapid abandonment of street 
railways, although it may have re- 
moved a prime source of stray cur- 
rents, has also removed an impor- 
tant source of cathodic protection. 
And, where the street cars have 
been replaced by trolley buses, 
much of the original stray current 
problem is still present, since the 
old tracks are still serving as a 
part of the negative return. Sub- 
urban electric railroads, with their 
larger loads and higher voltages, 
create even more severe exposures, 
although in more limited areas. 


First measures were taken by 
the author’s company to combat 
electrolytic corrosion after a fail- 
ure in 1903. A large potential was 
found betwen the pipe and nearby 
street car tracks. Large copper 
bonds were installed from the main 
to the nearest substation. Other 
mains were surveyed and similar 
bonds installed, until by 1916 there 
was an extensive network of cables 
associated with each substation. 
In the meanwhile, beginning in 
1907 and 1908, efforts were being 
made, both by the city and by an 
Electrolysis Committee, to improve 
the continuity of the negative re- 
turn system and to solve bonding 
problems in a manner most helpful 
to all of the owners of underground 
utilities. The committee has con- 
tinued to function until the pres- 
ent, and recently a similar organi- 
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zation has been formed for the 
larger region around the city. 

Concurrently with the abandon- 
ment of street car systems, and the 
accompanying drop in bond net- 
works from 12 to 2, there has had 
to be an increase in the number 
and extent of cathodic protection 
installations. Both rectifiers and 
magnesium anodes are in use, and 
some development work has been 
done on the rectification of induced 
alternating currents on the lines, 
for cathodic protection. 

It is the general conclusion of 
the author that the advances in 
protection materials and techniques 
are just about keeping pace with 
the growing complexity of the 
technique requires very sensitive 
instrument and careful work; it is 
effective in a large number of 
instances, although it would prob- 
ably be inapplicable in a (fluctu- 
ating) stray current area. 


Heavy current 


Another method consists of 
applying a fairly heavy current 
between the two structures believed 
to be in contact, and then tracing 
the current flow on both structures. 
It is pointed out that the actual 
values of IR drops on water mains 
are unreliable, but that dependence 
must be placed on locating the 
point of reversal of direction. 

Three methods are given for 
locating open or high-resistance 
couplings, in ascending order of 
their simplicity and effectiveness. 
Where the pipe is readily contact- 
ed, a simple potential survey along 
its length may locate the open 
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joint. A pipe locator may be used, 
with the joint found by the drop 
in tone; this test may fail in the 
case of large flanged poiats, or in 
the case of a joint which is 
partially conductive. The third 
method involves the application cf 
a large current to a iengin of the 
line, and the careful tracing of IR 
drops over short spans; a span 
whose drop is excessive for its 
length indicates the presemwe of a 
resistant joint. 

The method of locating broken 
or severed anode lead wires by 
means of surface potential surveys 
is described; the author states 
that, on occasion, it is even possible 
to locate the exposed end of the 
broken wire, since it may be acting 
as an anode. The same technique 
may be used to give at least a 
rough indication of the relative 
current output of individual anodes 
in a group. 


Holiday detection 


An adaptation of the Pearson 
method for locating holidays is 
given. Instead of AC, an inter- 
rupted DC current is used; the 
exploration is done with two half- 
cells, the test current being identi- 
fied hy its known interruption 
cycle. This avoids the high noise 
level usually encountered in at- 
tempts to use the Pearson method 
in urban areas. 

Although the methods described 
are primarily adapted to use in 
congested areas, several of them 
appear to be useful even on long 
lines, especially for the detailed 
location of trouble when the 
general area has been determined. 


This article has bee: abstracted from 
papers presented at the NACE South Central 
Regional Conference held in Oklahoma City 
in October. 
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WORLD’S MOST 
adds 20 


“ADRIAN, Michigan 
Citizens Gas Fuel Company 
ALBANY, New York 
Dept. of Water and Water Supply 
ALBANY, New York 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (Gas) 
ALEXANDRIA, Virginia 
Alexandria Water Company 
ALLENTOWN, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Water 
"ALTON, Illinois 
Union Electric Company, Gas Division 
ATLANTA, Georgia 
Atlanta Gas Light Company 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
Bureau of Water, Dept. of Public Works 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 
*BANGOR, Maine 
Citizens Utilities Company, Gas District 
“BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania 
The United Gas Improvement Company 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Public Works Dept., Water Division 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
BOUND BROOK, New Jersey 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company 
BUFFALO, New York 
Dept. of Public Works, Div. of Water 
“CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Cambridge Water Board 
*CARLISLE, Perany!vania 
The United Ges improvemen: Co., Ges Divisio. 
*CATASAUQUA, Pennsylvania 
The United Gos Improvement Company 
*CHAMBERSBURG, Pennsyivanio 
Borcugh of Chambersburg, Gas Department 
CHARLESTON, South Carolina 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Water Works Department 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


COLUMBIA, Pennsylvania 
Columbia Water Company 
DETROIT, Michigan 
Board of Water Commissioners 
DETROIT, Michigan | 
d Gas Co. 
ELIZABETH, New Recta H 





d Gas Co. 





EVANSVILLE, Indiana 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
FALL RIVER, Massachusetts 
Fall River Gas Works Company 
FREDERICK, Maryland 
City of Frederick Water Dept. 
FREDERICK, Maryland 
erick Gas Company, Inc. 
CITY OF FREDERICKSBURG, Virginia 
Gas Department 
*HAGERSTOWN, Maryland 
Hagerstown Gas Company 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
Public Serv. Co., Public Water Supply 
*HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 
The Unite’ Gas Improvement Co., Harrisburg Gas Div. 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
The Hartford Gas Company 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
Water Bureau, Metropolitan District 
HUNTSVILLE, Alabama 
Municipal Water Works 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility 
KNOXVILLE, Tennessee 
Knoxville Utilities Board (Gas) 
*LAMBERTVILLE, New Jersey 
City Gas Compeny 
LANCASTER, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Water 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky 
Lovisville Gas & Electric Co. 
—— * 3, Virginia 
City of Lynchburg Water Dept. 
MADISON, P nay se 
Natural Gas Service, Inc. 
MEDIA, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Electric Company Gas Dept. 
MINERSVILLE, Pennsylvania 
Municipal Authority, Borough of Minersville 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Mobile Gas Service Corp. 


AST IRON PIPE 
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UNUSUAL CLUB 
new members 


The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club... The Club’s unique Honorary Certificate is 
Membership in this distinguished Club is earned only through performance. It is a 
3 restricted to water and gas supply systems tribute to the service supplied by these com- 
still serving their communities through cast panies and to the carrier that enabled them 
iron mains laid a hundred years ago. . . to earn it... world’s most dependable pipe 


and more! ... cast iron! 





CENTURY CLUB 













































MOBILE, Alabama PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
Mobile Water Works Company Providence Gas Company 
MONTREAL, Quebec QUEBEC, Quebec 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Quebec Power Co., Gas Division 
MONTREAL, Quebec READING, Pennsylvania 
Public Works Dept., Water-Works & Sewerage Division Bureau of Water 
*MOUNT HOLLY, New Jersey RICHMOND, jinia 
The Mount Holly Water EE Department Public Usilities (Gas) 
*NANTUCKET, Massachusetts RICHMOND, Virginia 
Nantucket Gas & Electric Company Dept. of Public Utilities (Water) 
NASHUA, New Hampshire ROCHESTER, New York 
Pennichuck Water Works Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee SACRAMENTO, California 
Waterworks Department Division of Water & Sewers 
NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey ST. JOHN, New Brunswick 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Water & Sewerage 
*NEWBURGH, New York ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Water Department Dept. of Public Utilities, Water Div. 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut SALEM, neg sap 
New Haven Gas Company North Shore Company 
NEW ORLEANS, Lovisianca *SANDUSKY, Oh 
New Orleans Public Service inc. (Gas) The Ohio fot Gas Comprny 
NEWARK, New Jersey SAVANNAH, Georgia 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. South Aviantic Gas Company 
“NEW YORK, New York SPRINGFIELD, Illinois 
edict Company of N. Y., Inc., Gas Div. Central Illinois \ight Company 
wa YORK, SYRACUSE, New York 
Dept. of eee poo & Electricity Water Div., Dept. of Engineering 
NORRISTOWN, Pennsylvanic TORONTO, Ontario 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Gas Dept. The Consumer’s Gas Co. of Toronto 
*NORWICH, Connecticut TROY, New York 
Department of Public Works, Gas Division Department of Public Works 
*OTTAWA, Ontario UTICA, New York 
Ottewe Gas City of Utica, Board of Water Supply 
PAINESVILLE, Ohio *WASHINGTON, D. C. 
City of Painesville, Gas Distribution Dept. Washington Gas Light Company 
PEORIA, Illinois WHEELING, West Virginia 
Central tlinois Light Co wpany City of Wheeling Water Deparime:t 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsytvanici WILL!) ASPORT, F ennsylven a 
Dept. of Public Works, Bureau of Woter Williamsport Municipal Weter Authority 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania WILMINGTON, Delaware 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. Wilmington Water Depariment 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania WINCHESTER, Virginia 
Bureau of Water, Dept. of Public Works Water Department 
PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts WINSTON-SALEM, North Carolina 
Plymouth Gas Light Company Water Department 
POTTSVILLE, Pennsylvania YORK, Pennsylvania 
Pottsville Water Company York Water Company 
~ *POUGHKEEPSIE, New York ZANESVILLE, Ohio 







Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, Gas Division Water Department *New members in 1957 
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How, remote control dispatching by 


“Texas Gas Transmission Corp. delivers 
GAS to American Louisiana Pipeline Co. 


At Texas Gas Transmission Corpora- 
tion’s measurement station near 
Slauzhters, Kentucky, need for attend- 
ing personnel is eliminated by use of 
American® Telemetering equipment, 
Remote-Set Flow Controllers, Pressure 
and Differential Transmitters, Reli- 
ance Motor Valves and American- 
Westcott Orifice Meters. 

Personnel at the compressor station 
office, located one-half mile from the 
measurement station, dispatch gas to 
the American Louisiana Pipeline Com- 
pany entirely by remote control from 
Telemetering data. 

The station is supplied from two 
parallel 26-inch lines and consists of 
six 8-inch orifice meter runs between 
two 26-inch headers. Optimum operat- 
ing range of the station is 10,000 Mcf 
per day to 150,000 Mcf per day, with 
a maximum of 480,000 Mcf per day at 
800 psig, should it be required. 

This model station is another ex- 
ample of American’s precision made, 
dependable equipment for gas meas- 
urement, regulation and control from 
well-head to burner-tip. 


For measurement engineering assist- 
ance in your remote control and meas- 
urement problems, consult your Ameri- 
can Meter representative. 


AMERICAN’ 


CORPORATED (ESTAB SHED 1836 


Six Reliance Type 
CBVA Motor Vaives, 
equipped with vaive 
positioners, control 
flow — are operated 
by American Series 
A-88 Remote-Set Flow 
Controllers. 


Two-way switches and 
American Recording 
Differential and Pres- 
sure Receivers, in 
compressor station 
office one-half mile 
away, enable remote 
setting of flow con- 
trollers by station 
personnel. 


3EN 
Alhambra Atlant 


ERAL SALES OFFICE 


Six 8-inch orifice 
meter runs, equipped 
with American- 
Westcott Orifice 
Meters, accurately 
measure flows of 
10,000 Mcf to 150,000 
Mcf per day. 


Ee 
AMERICAN 


Ce) 
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Model 1500H shown, is a high pressure shut-off valve which [rosy E fe ti 
closes automatically and instantly when predetermined high 


pressure is reached. With addition of a fusible metal plug, Model 1700 shown, is a Solenoid operated valve normally 


valve can be furnished to shut off on overpressure and/or over- 
temperature. With control pressure above diaphragm, valve 
can be made into a low pressure shut-off valve. Combination 
high and low pressure shut-off also available. 


energized to maintain valve in open position. On interruption 
of electric current valve closes instantly. Model 1800 Solenoid 
shut-off valve available to shut off gas instantly by applying 


electric current either automatically or through a “panic” button. 


\ 


Instant action, 


sure and safe 
with Coppus 
sentry Valves 


Model 3000 shown, is a piston operated valve, which opens 
instantly when pressure above the piston is released. Restoring 
the pressure above the piston closes the valve. The operating 
pressure above the piston can be obtained from the line or from 
an independent source of gas or liquid and can be automatically 
released or applied by instrument air or gas operated pilots 
or by use of a small three-way Solenoid valve. 


Sentry Valves assure better protec- 


Standard sizes — all Full-Flow — 
tion of personnel and property. In- 


in steel or meehanite 114” to 8”. COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


stant, split second action with full 
flow, available in two basic types. 
Sentry Latch type valves for instant 
automatic closing; Sentry Piston type 
valves for automatic opening and 
closing. 

The Latch type requires manual 
reset — the piston type can be opened 
and closed automatically. 

Sentry Valves can be actuated by 
high or low pressures, by excessive 
temperatures, by excessive flow or 
electrically by use of a Solenoid. 
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To get more detailed information 
on this outstanding line of Coppus 
Sentry Valves send the coupon. 


ANOTHER 


COPPys 


“BLUE RIBBON” PRODUCT 


610 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


Please send Bulletin 500. 
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Stop-off 10”or 12” lines... 
with a No.4 SW Line Stopper Unit... 


a? « yee 


ad 


‘, ¥ a 
| ~~ ag 


WELD! install two Line Stopper Fittings at 
the ends of section to which work will be done. 
Install two Save-A-Valve Drilling Nipples on 
pipe above and below stopper fittings for 
by-pass line. Test and attach gate valves. 


—* 





j — 
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iN 
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COMPLETE BY-PASS! Drill through 
nipples with Mueller C1-36 or CC-36 Drilling 
Machine. Close gate valves, install by-pass 
line and place in service by opening Drilling 
Nipple gate valves. 


% 


a 





STOP-OFF ! Cut through Stopper Fittings 
with drilling machine. Remove drilling ma- 
chine and attach No.4SW Stopping Machine 
with steel wedge stopper. Expand stoppers. 








Keep it Flowing 


COMPLETE LINE WORK! (Make neces- 
Sary repairs, tie-ins or relocations. Relax stoppers 
and remove stopping machines. Remove by-pass, 
insert completion plugs and caps on nipples. 
Install completion plugs and caps on fittings. 


with Mueller Line Stopper Units! 


@ You can provide interruption-free service to custo- 
mers and still make necessary tie-ins, line relocations 
or pipe line repairs — with Mueller Line Stopper Units. 
All work is safely completed with the line under pres- 
sure and without blowing of gas. 

® Flow is maintained with a by-pass line around the 
section of line being worked on. 

@ Mueller Line Stopper Units are available for 1'4” 
through 12” lines. Get complete details today! 


MUELLER |% (5: )'' Method 


The Mueller NO-BLO® Method and equipment permit the installa- 
tion of No-Blo fittings into a system under pressure, without escape 
of gas. Safety is assured and service is not interrupted. Call your 
Mueller Representative or write direct for information. 


MUELLER CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles; 
in Canada: Mueller, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 


Since 1847 





For Trouble-Free 
Off-the-Road Regulator 


Installations 


Sidewalk Doors provide a safe, 
easy-opening, watertight protective cover! 


srr cn RB Ay A RE eg 


Because of the rising cost of street vault 
construction and increasing traffic hazards, i. * EVER TRY TO LIFT 
gas companies in many cities are now placing 1] % AN ORDINARY 
their district regulator equipment in “under- ; ; SIDEWALK DOOR? 
the-sidewalk” locations. They’re installing a Bilco sidewalk access 
Bilco Sidewalk Doors — for the improved a one re oo - 

an ae ei ‘ ~ prings for effortless 
ventilation, built-in drainage features, ease .) oo one-man operation. The 
of maintenance, durability and all-around ___— most outstanding improve- 


safety you'll get when you specify Bilco! pte tpt abesp a A 


horizontal access doors. 
Send coupon today for free 


copy of reprint from 
Gas Magazine, entitled: 
“Standardization and Prefabrication of District Regulator Installations” 








es et ate ameesecees es 





The Bilco Co., Dept. 438, New Haven 5, Conn. 
Send folder on “Standardization & Prefabrication” [Fj 
Send catalog with details of Bilco Sidewalk Doors [1] 








DOORS FOR 
=) oad 4 © VN Be) 2 4" | @) 
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NATURAL 
GAS 
ODORIZING, 
INC. 


P. O. BOX 15252 


HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 


employee 
relations 
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Reliability 


ROCKWELL=-Nordstroom VALVES 


























| Profitability 


Keep pipelines profitably on stream 


42nd YEAR 


of lubricated plug valve leadership 











Valve down time often plays a large part in the 
profitability of gas, petroleum and products pipelines. 
Years of exceptionai performance records and cost 
studies prove that Rockwell-Nordstrom valves are the 
best way to keep profitably on stream. Here are three 
reasons why you see so many Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valves on so many pipelines: 

LEAKPROOF SAFETY: Pressurized lubricant sealing elimi- 


nates risky ‘“‘forced’”’ seating . . . prevents internal or 
external leakage of lightest gases or heaviest liquids. 


FAST, DEPENDABLE: Quarter-turn closure . . . lubricant 
jacking for instant operation . . . power operation is 
simpler, less costly. 

ECONOMICAL: First cost is no higher (often lower) than 
ordinary valves . . . elimination of metal-to-metal wearing 
friction and unexposed seats assure low maintenance and 
long life. 

Rockwell-Nordstrom valves are available in a com- 
plete range of sizes and pressure ratings in steel, semi- 
steel and corrosion resisting metals. For more informa- 
tion, see your nearest supplier or write: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Canadian Valve Licensee: Peacock Brothers Limited 


ROCKWELL-Nordstrom VALVES 


#zROCKWELL® 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


g 





Above is a CCR* unit, recently installed by United Engineers for Philadelphia Electric 
Co. at its West Conshohocken, Pa., plant. This 13’ G6” set provides additional gas pro- 
duction needed to meet the growing demands of Delaware Valley homes and industries. 


For gas production equipment offering flexibility, 
efficiency and economy, call on United Engineers 





Will your production equipment meet every demand 
made on it? Will it process all standard feed stocks, 
as well as natural gases? Can you adjust easily and 
quickly from one feed stock to another? 


If your answer to any of these questions is no, we 


can be of real service to you. The versatile unit shown 
is a U.GI. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming (CCR) 
Process* Unit. The process is capable of producing 
high and low gravity city gases with a range of from 
325-1006 Btu and can use all standard feed stocks— 


natural gas, L.P. gases, gasoline, naphtha or kerosene. 

In design and development of today’s finest gas 
production processes and equipment we enjoy an out- 
standing position. Our background of 70 years in 
serving the gas industry can help you in planning 
facilities to your special needs. And the fact that many 
of our clients select us time and again to help execute 
their projects speaks for the caliber of our services. 
We invite you to share and profit from ail that we 


have to offer. *Patents pending 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. 
New York * PHILADELPHIA °* Chicago 
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!-Brand Loops and Bends give you 
faster, safer gas meter installations! 


Fewer connections to make . . . less chance of leaks 


As you see in the gas meter installations below, use of 
U-Brand Loops greatly reduces necessary fitting 

and nipple connections. You get faster, cheaper . . . 
yet safer meter installations. That’s why leading 
meter manufacturers and gas companies recommend 
the use of loops and bends. 


U-Brand 180° Loops and 90° Bends are available in 
44” to 2” diameters with any radius or leg length. 
Special bends on request. Your choice of galvanized, 
electro-plated galvenized or black U-Cote finish. 





There’s a U-Brand Loop or Bend 
to save you time and money on 
every meter installation. Buy 
U-Brand Loops and Bends at your 
Supply House today! 





The 
Union Mallieable 


Manufacturing Company 
Ashiand, Ohio 


A single source for all your pipe fitting needs 
Galvanized and Black U-Cote Malleable Iron Pipe Fittings—Unions 
— Plugs and Bushings — Cast lron Drainage and Screwed Fittings — 
Steel Nipples and Couplings—Insert Fittings for Plastic Pipe. 
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HYDRAULIC BULB THERMOSTAT OPERATION 


BIGGEST SPACE AND CENTRAL GAS HEATING CONTROL DEVELOPMENT IN YEARS 
-. YET SO COMPACT! 


HERE IS A NEW WAY TO LOWER INVENTG”Y AND SERVICE 
COSTS: IN THE FIELD...IN YOUR PLANT, WITH NO 

SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED, YOU CAN SELECT COMBINATIONS 

OF THE BASIC CONTROL (MANUAL OPERATION) AND 

ANY OF THESE FIVE UNITS TO PROVIDE FOR 

HYDRAULIC BULB OR ROOM THERMOSTAT OPERATION. 

@ Snap action, self-contained, hydraulic thermostat @ Snap full on—Snap off to bypass hydraulic thermostat niet noes tamainceier 


@ Snap on to high flame—Throttle down to bypass —snap off, hydraulic thermostat OPERATION OPERATION 
e Room thermostat silently operating gas-valve (24 volts) A gas pressure regulator 


inquire today — contact: 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 














service |! 








Hundreds of American gas companies are still using cast 


iron gas mains laid fifty years and more ago. Fifty fiv- Service is 
of these, in fact, have passed the century mark in service! . 
. é Built into Cast Iron 

What other pipe can approach, much less equal, this 

: 2 , : @ Standardized mechanical joints are bottle- 
unique record? What's more, the modernized cast Gein tak wish sins aie smegiiiihins.> 
iron pipe, centrifugally cast today, is even tougher, and for all types of gas. 

® Centrifugally cast pipe is tough, strong and 

stronger, more uniform. uniform. 


@ Joint design allows for deflection during 
and after installation. 


The record proves it! © Servica connections are easily made. 
@ Long life a matter of record. 


> @ No shortages. Cast Iron Pipe is immedi- 
ately avaitable. 


“Service” is another name for cast iron. 





U. S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Gereral Office: Birmingham 2, Alabama 











A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER 
FROM MINES AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE. 
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TEST THIS 
NEW 
HOME GAS 
FILTER 





at our expense’”’ 


The response has been overwhelming! It has proved 
to us the great need for this economical gas filter 
installation right in the home. 
for toa ae moe: Accept our FREE offer 
It’s the economical way to remove dirt, pipe ; , 

: : to give you a Staynew Home Gas Filter 
scale, and other foreign matter from natural gas ‘without obllestion. ‘Test it any way you 
lines, and keep your customers’ appliances operating like, and see for yourself its many advan- 
efficiently. tages. All we ask is that you write us on 

Thousands are already in use hundreds your company letterhead ap we are sure 
RE eA the filter goes only to authorized personnel. 
more are now on test. Why don’t —_ take steps Address: Dollinger Corporation, 68 Centre 
to minimize service calls by stopping dirt—the Park, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
major source of clogged pilots—right in the home? 


<r DOLLINGER 


LIQUID FILTERS « PIPE LINE FILTERS » INTAKE FILTERS « HYDRAULIC FILTERS « ELECTROSTATIC FILTERS « MIST 
= b= COLLECTORS « DRY PANEL FILTERS « SPECIAL DESIGN FILTERS » VISCOUS PANEL FILTERS » LOW PRESSURE FILTERS 


HIGH PRESSURE FILTERS « AUTOMATIC VENTILATION FILTERS « NATURAL GAS FILTERS « SILENCER FILTERS 
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What? Autograph a piece of pipe? 


Yes! The numbers stamped on Hill-Hubbell pipe wrapping are the job number, specification and signature of 
the man who inspected that pipe. When a Hill-Hubbell inspector signs a pipe he identifies the job and gives 
you his personal guarantee that the pipe is protected perfectly. .. permanently. . . to the orderea specifications. 

Hill-Hubbell inspectors use modern electronic testing equipment to check every square inch of every pipe 
before it leaves the factory. In the field the stamp identifies the pipe as to job and specification. Hill-Hubbell 
inspectors have autographed pipe for 25 years...ancther “‘Quality-Control” first, pioneered by Hill-Hubbeil. 





| Specify Hill, Hubbell wrapped pipe on your next job 


HILL-HUBBELL & COMPANY’ 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PAINT CORP. © 3091 MAYFIELD ROAD, CLEVELAND 18, OIG 
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Look...a complete farm 


Type 622 farm tap regulator for first 
stage pressure reduction will handle 
inlet pressures up to 750 PSI. Sup- 
plied with shut-off valve in body. Can 
also be supplied with regul for 


pressures up to 1500 PSI. 





z 
4 


3 
‘ 


IF IT FLOWS THROUGH PIPE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD... CHANCES ARE IT’S CONTROLLED BY... 
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tap that’s ready to hook up! 


4 5 : Fey | i 
» & $ ie f > 
t 3 3 
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It’s piped up. Now you have a complete assembly of the first stage 
regulator, relief valve and service regulator bucked-up compiete with piping, ready 


sy vo install. No more searching for individual items. No more building of the 
. farm tap hook-up on the job. 





It’s pressure-tested. Fisher tests and sets the farm tap 


assembly at the factory. 





It’s completely packaged. Te farm tap assembly 
comes in a sturdy carton assembled to your specifications. Cuts down the number of 
individual cartons and boxes it was previously necessary to havl around with you. 








Think of the savings in time and manpower 


Fisher has done much of the farm tap in- _ range of assemblies to meet your pressure or 
stallation work for you. Fisher has cut out piping requirements. Fisher will tailor- 
the wasted time looking for individual regu- © Make a farm tap assembly for your indi- 
lators—the cutting and threading of pipe to _ Vidual conditions. 

size—the assembly of the individual items. _It’s another Fisher first. A complete farm 
The packaged unit is available in a wide _ tap that’s ready to hook up. 


Write for bulletin numbers P11A and $100 which illustrate 
and describe Fisher Farm Tap Equipment. 








FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa/Woodstock, Ontario/London, England 





SINCE 1880 
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Have you tried 
National PVC Pipe 
for service lines? 


Uss NATIONAL* Polyvinyl Chloride Pipe is so 
light in weight, so easy to carry, cut and join that it 
trims expensive installation man-hours to the bone. 
A 20-foot length of Schedule 40 pipe weighs less than 
13 lbs. Recently, 2,800 feet of NATIONAL PVC Pipe 
was laid in only 1% hours! Joining is simple. The 
pipe may be coupled by solvent cementing, thread- 
ing, heat welding, or with adhesives. Couplings slip 
on quickly, hold firmly. 


ee <6. we 


NAaTIONAL PVC Pipe will transport almost any- 
thing—wet or diy atural gas, oil, brine, acids, chem- 
icals, etc. It won’t corrode, and it is immune to acids, 
alkalis, salts, alcohols, fungi, bacterial action and 
soils, as well as most chemicals. It is hard, tough, 
and rigid. 

Two types of NationaL PVC Pipe are available 
in sizes %” to 6” inclusive, and in Schedules 40, 80, 
and 120: 


NORMAL-IMPACT—for installations requiring the highest 
chemical resistance attainable, together with high 
strength and excellent creep resistance. 


HIGH-IMPACT — for installations requiring excellent 

hemical resist e and a high degree of toughness 

even at low temperatures. Schedule A is available in 
High-Impact only. 

Write for complete information on USS NATIONAL 
PVC—the pipe that has the qualifications you want 
for gas service lines. National Tube Division, United 
States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Specify Bulletin No. 24. 
*Trademark 





National Tube Division, United States Stee! Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


This seal of the National 


NATIONAL PVC PIPE son reree Santor 


ws es D 6S TAT BS a ee ee 
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News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical] :« materia: 


1. lower first cost... Piping made from rigid Geon polyvinyl raw 2. corrosion resistant . . . Geon vinyl is unaffected by chemical cor- 


materials generally costs less than standard steel pipe wrapped for 
corrosion protection. Savings with comparable sizes range up to 25%. 


3. greater fluid delivery... A ate 20% smaller in diameter 
elivery because of lower fric- 


than steel pipe gives the same fluid 
tional loss. 


rosion from soil conditions. Likewise it is immune to galvanic action 
—the major source of high-cost pipeline trouble. 


4. faster installation . . . Besides being light, Geon bipe is easy to 
handie, cut and join. Two men can lay a mile of th ree-inch Geon 


pipeline in eight hours. A similar lay with metal pipe would take 
24 to 30 hours; cement-lined pipe some 80 hours. 


4 ways you save with Geon vinyl pipe 


N performance, too, you save 

with Geon viny]! pipe. It has high 
impact and tensile strength, is ex- 
ceptionally resistant to oil, acids, 
alkalis and most chemicals. Its 
smooth internal surface reduces 
flow resistance, inhibits build-up 
of deposits. 


Get information on rigid Geon 
polyvinyl compounds 8700A and 
8750 for rigid plastic pipe. Write 
Dept. LM-1, B.F.Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 


? 4 
SON oat f 
” 8. F, GOOOME™ Guz 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


BEGood rich) ceon potyinyt materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers » HARMON colors 
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model ‘1100’ J 
gas regulator 


Let’s not beat around the well head, this 
Model “1100” is the most versatile gas 
regulator in the business. It gives a 
wider range of flow control in indus- 
trial, commercial or distribution instal- 
lations. Just look at these points of 
superiority: 


wider application 
Inlet Max.—400 psi. Outlet Range 1” 
to 150 psi. Size—2"’ only, screwed, 
flanged 125 or 250 ASA 


the heart of model 1100 


TYPE Si VARIABLE 
PRESSURE PILOT 


¢ Unitized construction — 
vaive lever and orifice as a 
unit are removed from the 
outside, without disturb- 
ing balance of assembly. 
The likely trouble spot, the 
orifice, is outside where 
you can get at it quickly. 
No internal tubes to clog. 


«Twin diaphragms remove 
as a unit 


*internal relief unit— 
guards against overpres- 
sure 


« Spring unit—remove three 
screws to change springs 


¢ Built for service 


« Used for accuracy 


greater capacity 
24,000 cfh at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 
at 100 psi. Body contoured for flow 


easier maintenance 

Regulator or pilot can each be serviced 
without disturbing the other. Easily 
accessible orifices in both, quickly 
renewable 


simpler installation 
Only one connection required. No com- 
plicated pins or toggles to adjust 


Write for bulletin 1100 


iy 


Chain Tillon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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only $5940 


FOB factory, plus freight and taxes, Price 
includes power-steering ($150 value) and 
8-speed shuttle transmission ($225 value). 


a ee 





It pays to LOOK TWICE before you buy a power-digger 


Before you make any commitments on new excavating 
equipment — for installing service connections, repairing 
pipeline leaks, digging bell-holes, backfilling, etc. — it 
will pay you to investigate the performance and economy 
of the job-proved Case “320” backhoe-loader. 


For here is a heavy-duty industrial tractor on rubber that 
can drive anywhere, anytime, at 17.6 MPH... dig up to 
90’ of 4 trench per hour ... turn around and handle all 


Value Comparison Chart 





Feature 


Case *'320"" 
Backhoe-loader 


Tractor *‘A’’ 
w/Backhoe- 
loader ‘*xX"’ 


Tractor ‘*B’" 
w/Backhoe- 
Loader **Y"’ 





Backhoe 


Digging depth 

Loading height 

Hydraulic foot swing 
control 


Pump capacity 


12° (a) 13° (b) 
3° 


NO 
12 GPM 





loader 


Bucket capacity 
Lift copacity 
Self-leveling bucket 


NO 








Tractor 


Engine displacement 
Front axle 


Shuttle transmission 
Power-steering 
Travel speeds, MPH 
Forward 
Reverse 
Tires — Stondard 
Front 
Rear 





148 cu. in. 

1 piece Forged 
Industrial 
YES 
YES 


(8)1.6 to 17.6 
(8)2.0 to 21.8 


7:50-16 (6 ply) 
13-24 (6 ply) 





172 cv. in. 
3 piece 
Agricultural 
NO 
NO 


(5)2.1 to 11,21 
{1)3.6 


6:00-16 (4 ply) 
10-28 (4 ply) 





134 cv. in. 


1 piece Industrial 
w/spindles 


NO 
YES 


(6)1.18 to 12.96 
(2)1.57 to 6.29 





6:00-16 (4 ply) 
11-28 (4 ply) 





Above data based on latest specifications available to us at time of printing. 


backfilling and cleanup with the same machine and same 
operator. So you save investment, save operating cost. 
Job records prove this rugged Case rig not only outper- 
forms ordinary light-duty diggers mounted on converted 
farm tractors (see comparative chart). It also outpro- 
duces much larger truck-mounted machines on a “cost- 
per-job” basis. In addition, you gain the added advan- 
tage of only one warranty, one service source, for the 
complete machine. See your nearest Case Industrial 
Dealer, or mail coupon for complete story. 


J.L CASE CO., Dept. A1398, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


[] Send fuli details on Case “320" backhoe-loader. 
(] Send name of nearest Case Indusirial Dealer. 


Position 
Company 


Address 


! 
l 


igi tienen RibiiessSeaisealenpslessdibeieiaraeap since aisiinatedim-qpeanesiaaesaal 


1st in quality 
for over 100 years 


C-BL-126 





y 


Now! On-site linear programming at high speed 
with this powerful electronic computer 
ROYAL PRECISION LGP-30 


Here’s the mobile, stored-program electronic com- 
puter with large capacity...direct print-out of answers 


Compact, completely mobile . .. Royal Precision LGP-30 
will today furnish you with high-speed electronic 
computation wherever you want it — give you more time 
for creative engineering. And at the lowest cost ever for 
a complete computer system! 


Unusual capacity. Operating from any convenient wall 
outlet, the self-cooled LGP-30 allows you to work your 
linear programming on site. Used right at your desk 
for any other problem, LGP-30 gives you the greater 
flexibility of stored-program operation...speed, memory 
(4096 words) and capacity comparable to equipment 
many times its size and cost. (In one application, for 
instance, LGP-30 handled a linear program with as 
large a matrix as 46 x 27.) Answers are printed out 
directly in a format which requires no deciphering. 


Simple to operate and program. LGP-30’s controls are 
so simplified, even non-technical personnel are quickly 
trained. Programming is easily learned. A library of 


42 


sub-routines, plus programs for a wide variety of appli- 
cations, are available. 

Wide scope of gas industry applications. Among the 
many jobs for which LGP-30 is today being widely 
used in the gas industry are: distribution network 
analysis by Hardy Cross method, load forecasts, pipe- 
line problems, analysis of gas field production, pump- 
ing scheduling, pipe stress analysis. LGP-30 can also 
supply information for better management controls. 
Exceptional value; complete service. Smallest initial 
investment ever for a complete computer is combined 
with low operating and maintenance costs. Service 
facilities are available coast-to-coast. 

For further information and specifications, write Royal 
McBee Corporation, Data Processing Equipment Divi- 
sion, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ROYAL MCBEE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
AND MAKER OF DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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GAS UTILIZATION—Page 44 


Trends in gas utilization will be most obvious and spectacular in the 
domestic field. This is to be expected as it is the field in which people 
are most demanding, and in which they are best able to judge the 
merits of competitive equipment. General trends in all gas appliances 
are toward increased speed, more automatic operation, reduced size 
or required space for a given job or Btu input, improved quality, and 
even greater safety. 


KITCHENS—Page 49 


Keeping up with the exacting demands of the modern homemaker is 
one of the jobs lying ahead for the gas industry. More and more the 
prospective home-buyer is being swayed by the kitchen, with its clean 
and bright appliances, spaciousness, and “center-of-attraction-and- 
action” atmosphere. In 1958, the trend will be toward custom-tailored 
kitchens. They just won’t look good, they’ll be good. The ’58 kitchen 
will feature speed and ease of operation. 


| 


MARKETS—Page 53 


The natural gas industry is continually growing. It has established a 
trend since World War II of ever-increasing expansion to find and 
develop new markets for its products. In 1958, natural gas will invade 
Florida, the nation’s last undeveloped gas frontier. Completion of the 
pipeline in the fall will bring about the start of a revitalization of 
Florida’s gas distribution industry, now dependent upon manufactured 
or LP-air gas. 


REGULATION & LEGISLATION—Page 58 


Trends and expectations in utility legislation and regulation become 
important to the investors, employees and customers of an industry as 
large and fast-growing as the gas business. In the coming year, it is 
expected that the importance of incentives to discover more gas to 
meet the amazing demand will get more attention from regulatory bodies 
than in recent years. Rates of return higher than last year will be 
allowed by commissions. 
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TIRENIDS for ’58 





IN GAS UTILIZATION 


Spectacular changes due 


in domestic appliances 


HE trends in gas utilization 
§ pe most obvious and spectac- 
ular in the domestic field. This is 
to be expected as it is the field in 
which people are most demanding 
—in which they are best able to 
judge the merits of competitive 
equipment—and in which adver- 
tising and salesmanship have the 
greatest opportunity and impact. 
It cannot be said, however, that 
the domestic field is the one in 
which competition is the keenest. 
Electrical commercial equipment, 
particularly in hotel and restau- 
rant cooking appliances, is equally 
competitive, and in the industrial 
field the kilowatts are as aggressive 
as ever. 

The general trends in all gas 
appliances are toward increased 
speed, more automatic operation, 
reduced size or required space for 


a given job or Btu input, improved 
quality and even greater safety. 
The gas industry, both utilities 
and manufacturers, are taking a 
more and more aggressive atti- 
tude, which gives assurance that 
research and promotion will keep 
gas in the forefront. 


@ Domestic cooking appliances 


The gas range will undoubtedly 
continue its development into a 
variety of shapes, forms and com- 
ponents. Color will continue to be 
important. Basically, automatic 
devices will continue to gain favor. 
Automatic ignition will be gen- 
erally adopted in anticipation of 
the AGA requirement that will 
make it mandatory for enclosed 
burners after Jan. 1, 1959. Top 
burner temperature controls have 





already gained public acceptance 
and will appear on more burners. 
Roasting thermometers that will 
turn off the gas when the roast 
reaches the desired temperature, 
and rotating barbecue spits in 
broiler sections will be more gen- 
erally supplied. 

The evolution of the divided 
cooking sections has already pro- 
duced a bewildering selection of 
“built-ins,” ‘“drop-ins,” ‘“‘tilt-ins,” 
“stack - ons,” high oven - broilers, 
very wide ovens (as wide as 26 
in.), etc. It is also becoming con- 
ventional to install decorative, 
forced-draft ventilation hoods over 
top cooking sections. These trends 
will continue and with them, the 
increasing practice of supplying 
built-in, pre-selected cooking ap- 
pliances with the “tract” or specu- 
lative house. Manufacturers are 


Trend in 1958 will ke toward more installations of built-in all gas kitchens. Picture at left shows built-in range top section and built-in 
oven, in separate units, by Tappan. At right is Western Holly's built-in “Kook Center." 
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exploring two possibilities in this 
connection: (1) the design of a 
top built-in section that will be 
complete within its casing and 
easily installed to require a mini- 
mum of carpentry planning and 
care, and (2) standardization of 
overall casing dimensions so that 
standard openings can be provided 
by the builder, and the house pur- 
chaser thereby be given some op- 
tion in selection and replacement 
of models. 

A most recent development is the 
Kook-Center treatment in which a 
top section-oven-broiler range is 
enclosed in an assembly combining 
a utility shelf and a powered-draft- 
ventilating fan. This is, to some 
extent, a return to the convention- 
al, but it makes a convenient and 
space-saving installation, particu- 
larly adaptable to remodelling or 
replacement. 


@ Domestic and commercial “char- 
coal” broilers 


With the trend toward charcoal 
broiled food, several horizontal 


gas-fired broilers have been devel- 
oped, and other designs will no 


doubt follow. These appliances 
simulate the appearance and effect 
of a horizontal charcoal bed, but 
eliminate the slow heat-up, lack of 
heat control, and handling diffi- 
culties of real charcoal. Essentially 
they consist of a horizontal burner 
assembly above which is a layer of 
black ceramic shapes to simulate 
the charcoal. Above the ceramic 
layer is a bar grate on which the 
food is spread and barbecued. In 
one design, the whole grate assem- 
bly can be tilted to direct grease 
into a receptacle rather than have 
it drop on the “charcoal.” The 
tilt also makes it possible to place 
the thickest pieces of meat farther 
away from the heat and thus cook 
thick and thin cuts simultaneously. 
Another design controls the height 
of burning grease flames by jets 
of air blown horizontally between 
the “charcoal” and the grate. At 
least one model incorporates rotat- 
ing spits. These assemblies can all 
be built into counter tops. 


@ Domestic water heaters 


There are two trends in domestic 
water heaters. One is toward 
greater deliverability of hot water, 
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Trend toward more extra features will be 
pronounced in ranges this year. For ex- 
ample, Hardwick range (above) features 
top burner thermostat and rotating spit 
in broiler. Commercial equipment, too, is 
improving. Shown at right is the Delfran 
Char-Glo broiler. Below is Mid-Continent's 
Ember-Glow commercial broiler. 











Complete kitchen packages, such as this one by Mayfair, will be in style during 1958. This packaged kitchen features all gas appliances, 
and non-competitive electric ones. 





i.e., a combination of storage ca- 
pacity and recovery to ensure ade- 
quate volumes of hot water deliv- 
ered over a several-hour period to 
supply the normal demands of a 
household with dishwasher and 
clothes washer. The time appears 
near when a minimum sizing of 
30-gal. storage with about 40,000- 
Btu/hr input, or 40-gal. storage 
with about 30,000-Btu/hr input, 
will be generally adopted. There is 
increasing accent on “glass lined” 
tanks. 

The other trend, to meet home 
and kitchen design planning rather 
than in the functional interests of 
speed and efficiency of water heat- 
ing, is toward counter height or 
“table top” models. These can be 
installed under a counter or work 
top in the kitchen. 


® Clothes dryers 


Clothes dryers have not changed 
a great deal in overall design dur- 
ing the past year. They generally 
follow the rotating-drum principle 
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with front loading and unloading. 
At least one design has recently 
appeared with top loading and un- 
loading; the opening is a door in 
the drum which coincides, by 
means of a stop, with another door 
in the top of the cabinet. 

There is a trend toward com- 
bination washer-dryers, impelled 
principally by the desire to save 
space. At least one combination 
water heater-washer-dryer has 
been developed; it includes a water 
heating tank with 18,000-Btu/hr 
input to temper or boost the tem- 
perature of the normal hot water 
supply. 


® Incinerators 


Gas-fired domestic incinerators 
are currently going through a ma- 
jor re-vamping and improvement. 
This has resulted from the need to 
comply with tightening perform- 
ance specifications of air pollution 
control authorities. AGA requires- 
ments have been extensively re- 
vised and made effective Jan. 1, 





1958, and manufacturers are al- 
ready in initial production of mod- 
els that comply and are substan- 
tially smokeless and odorless. This 
has been accomplished through the 
general design principles of down- 
draft in the primary combustion 
section, settlement of particulate 
matter in a bottom chamber, and 
consumption of smoke and odors 
by flame in the updraft “after- 
burner” section. The total gas in- 
put—primary and secondary com- 
bustion sections—will apparently 
be about 30-40,000 Btu/hr. 


'@ Complete kitchen package 


Another trend toward the fur- 
nishing of appliances as part of a 
new house is the complete kitchen 
package of gas and non-competitive 
electric appliances. Such a pack- 
age typically consists of gas range 
sections, ventilating hood, refrig- 
erator, water heater, incinerator or 
garbage disposal, dish washer and 
clothes dryer, sink, counter tops 
and cabinets. 
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@ House and room heating 


With the trend to smaller houses 
and slab-floor construction, the 
heating appliance evolution is away 
from floor furnaces and toward 
vented recessed (wall) heaters and 
attic furnaces, so that a minimum 
of floor space is occupied. In medi- 
um-size houses, forced air fur- 
maces, in minimum size closets or 
alcoves, are also popular. The over- 
all trend confronting all house- 
heating appliance manufacturers 
is to get more heating capacity out 
of a smaller appliance that can 
preferably be placed (sides and 
back) flush against its surrounding 
walls. This rather obviously re- 
quires great ingenuity, tends to 
closer assembly and _ clearance 
within the appliance, and in gen- 
eral complicates the problems of 
maintenance and servicing. Par- 
ticularly in large houses, wherein 
some portions are more difficult to 
heat than others, or different tem- 
peratures are desired in different 
portions, zone control heating is 
rapidly coming into favor. (See 
Gas, October, November, Decem- 
ber, 1957.) In houses where initial 
zone control would have been effec- 
tive because a remote room or area 
is difficult to heat, or in the case of 
an added room or enclosed porch, 
appliances to furnish local auxili- 
ary heat also are coming into de- 
mand. 


@ Domestic air conditioning 


The trend to summer cooling for 
domestic dwellings, and the obvi- 
ous desirability of developing all- 
year (summer cooling and winter 
heating) gas-fired appliances for 
this purpose, have been repeatedly 
stressed in gas industry conclaves 
and publications. The market for 
air cooling apparatus is accelerat- 
ing, and it appears that gas appli- 
ances are preparing to satisfy it. 
The continuance of the Servel all- 
year units, under the Arkla-Servel 
banner, has been widely publicized. 
AGA research, both basic at the 
AGA Laboratories and several re- 
search institutes, and in coopera- 
tion with various potential manu- 
facturers, is working along a num- 
ber of different lines. Production 
units are promised in the near fu- 
ture. At least three modifications 
of the absorption refrigeration 
principle are said to be nearing 
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A trend toward more widespread use of gas air conditioning is seen for 1958. 
The new 5-ton Arkla-Servel unit is shown above, and is now in production. Below 
is the Rheem gas air conditioner, which is still being field tested. It is expected 
on the market this year. 











practical usefulness. Several en- 
gine manufacturers are designing 
long-life, trouble-free, gas-fueled 
internal combustion engines which 
can power compression refrigera- 
tion apparatus—or heat pumps, if 
need be. A “jet” powered system 
is on field trial. Possibilities of the 
free piston engine are also being 
explored. 


@ Commercial cooking equipment 


In the commercial utilization 
field there is an aggressive trend 
toward modernization and general 
improvement of hotel and restau- 
rant cooking equipment. One evi- 
dence of this is the strengthening 
of AGA Requirements which, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1957, required auto- 
matic ignition and safety pilots on 
all ranges, portable bake ovens 
and roast ovens, deep fat fryers, 
and counter appliances with en- 
closed burners. 

Manufacturers of equipment are 
producing increasingly improved 
models, both through their own 
research and by taking advantage 
of AGA research. Open top burn- 
ers have been doubled in input and 
speed, and have great flexibility 
in turn-down, without sacrificing 
efficiency. Hot tops, fry tops and 
even-heat tops have been improved 
in speed and control. Bake ovens 
have been developed, with forced 
circulation over the cooking load, 
which has speeded cake baking 
from 30 minutes to 15 minutes and 
reduced moisture loss and shrink- 
age. Also muffle-type ovens have 


Another trend for 1958 will be greater use of 


been designed to give very even 
heat distribution, and permit con- 
servation of heat when loading and 
unloading. 

In overall design, several manu- 
facturers are offering a modular 
series of units so that any com- 
bination of top sections, ovens, and 
broilers, can be assembled and 
added to as desired. Such arrange- 
ments result in convenience and 
flexibility of use, easy cleaning and 
sanitation, and business-like ap- 
pearance, 

It appears probable that commer- 
cial equipment will continue to be- 
come more automatic, following 
the trend of commercial ranges, so 
that models will soon be equipped 
with top burner temperature con- 
trols, roast thermometers, etc. 


® Venting 


As the result of both manufac- 
turer and AGA research, there will 
be progressively better design and 
installation of vent components— 
draft hoods, flues and flue cowls. 
There is a trend toward venting 
two or more appliances into a com- 
mon flue, with the ultimate being 
to vent all appliances into a single 
(common) outiet. 


@® Outdoor Installations 


Consistent with the desire to 
save space within buildings, seri- 
ous consideration is being given to 
the installation of certain appli- 
ances, such as water heaters, in- 
cinerators, and furnaces, outside 
the building. This is requiring ap- 
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controls. This unit, 
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made by General Controls, combines several functions into one compact unit. 
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praisal of the problems of jackets 
to protect from the elements, and 
wind resistance to prevent pilot 
and main burner outage and mal- 
performance of the vent. 


® Combination controls 


In the control and accessory 
field, manufacturers are showing 
considerable ingenuity in the de- 
velopment of combination controls. 
These assemblies include all or part 
of the following: pilot and main 
manual shutoff valves, automatic 
control valves, safety pilots, pres- 
sure regulators and dust filters. 


@ Electrical components 


Many gas appliances, desirably 
rather than unavoidably, incorpo- 
rate electrical components of lights, 
motors, transformers, switches, 
junction boxes, outlets, wiring, etc. 
During the past year it has been 
realized that it is essential that 
these components meet the stand- 
ards of the National Electric Code 
and the Underwriters Labora- 
tories; and that compliance is the 
responsibility of the gas industry 
through the AGA Approval pro- 
gram. In accordance with this, re- 
quirements have been put into 
effect for ranges and central heat- 
ing equipment, are being prepared 
for clothes dryers, and will soon 
cover all appliances having elec- 
trical components. 


@ AGA approval requirements 


AGA Requirements, dedicated to 
the promotion of safety, durability 
and efficiency of gas appliances, 
have always exercised reasonable 
caution in considering new develop- 
ments, but have also made every 
effort to avoid delay, and stifling 
of ingenuity. The new develop- 
ments, particularly in ranges and 
central heating appliances, are 
coming so fast that they are taxing 
terminology and _ classification, 
much less the technical require- 
ments details. The Requirements or- 
ganization is meeting this situation 
by subdividing the appliance clas- 
sification; holding more frequent 
meetings of its subcommittees; ap- 
pointing panels, regional working 
committees, and task groups; re- 
sorting to letter ballots; and ex- 
pediting testing and consideration 
of important items. | 
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Originality and attractive decor for kitchen- 
dining areas (top) will be emphasized even 
more in 1958, as will the use of built-ins 
(below). More flexibility is possible with 
twin top-burner units shown here. 
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SINIDS for ’58 





IN THE KITCHEN 


Kitchen demands: Speed, 


economy, custom-built look 


By BARBARA HALL, Assistant Editor 


‘EEPING up with the exact- 
ing demands of the modern 
homemaker is one of the jobs lying 
ahead for the gas industry. More 
and more the prospective home- 
buyer is being swayed by the 
kitchen, with its clean and bright 
appliances, spaciousness, and its 
“center - of - attraction - and - 
action” atmosphere. 

Do today’s homemakers like the 
current trends in the design of 
modern gas appliances? The 49 
finalists in the Mrs. America con- 
test—today’s outstanding home- 
makers—do. They approved unani- 
mously when questioned. And what 
these outstanding women want in 
their homes and kitchens is a re- 
flection of what the millions of 
other homemakers want: auto- 
matic features, speed, convenience, 
beauty, capacity, ease of cleaning. 


Meeting these demands will be 
the task of the gas industry and 
gas appliance manufacturers in 
1958. 

To meet the demands of the 
homemaker, and to accommodate 
the varied types of foods now 
available—frozen, packaged, and 
the like—tomorrow’s kitchen will 
take on a new face. 

In 1958 there will be an in- 
creased emphasis on originality 
and attractive decor for kitchen- 
dining areas. These same areas 
will be enlarged to provide more 
storage space, more convenient 
work patterns, and better inte- 
grated family living. 

Custom -tailored kitchens will 
come into their own. And kitchens 
in home-development sections will 
offer a custom-tailored lock that 
will sell the whole home. Kitchens 


49 





KITCHEN PLANNING 





Milwaukee Gas Light has a staff of spe- 
cially trained home service advisors work- 
ing out of the kitchen-planning office shown 
at left. This staff gives an additional push 
to the trend to more careful kitchen 
planning. 





just won’t look good, they'll be 
good. Kitchens will be remodeled 
to fit a particular family’s needs. 

At a major eastern utility, and 
just for the asking, a home service 
advisor will visit a homemaker, 
study her working habits, and then 
suggest a kitchen arrangement 
that she feels is best suited to the 
prospect. Does she have a family 
who enjoys eating out-of-doors? 
Then a rotisserie should be in- 
ciuac in her kitchen to provide 
the charcoal taste of outdoor cook- 
ing. Does she do considerable bak- 
ing? Then maybe the oven should 
be placed in a spot more convenient 
to counter-tops used for serving 
areas. 

In the coming year the use of 
colored and stainless steel finishes 
will continue their upward swing. 
While white continues to outsell 
color, it seems evident that color is 
here to stay. 

Making its mark in 1958 will be 
the all-gas completely packaged 
kitchen. Its appeal to the builder 
and homemaker is obvious. And 
competitively, it’s a sharp answer 
to the electric industry. Today’s 
development builder faces a tough 
problem—he, to keep costs down, 


. « « Individualized design 


—— _— 
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Remodeled kitchens are taking on the indi- 
vidualized look demanded by homemakers. 
East Ohio's home service department goes 
into the home with the kitchen planning 
kit shown here to help the homemaker 
match her individual needs and desires. 


must standardize. But the buyers 
want individually styled homes. 
They’re tired of all-the-same hous- 
ing. The packaged kitchen will give 
the builder a chance to sew up the 
kitchen in one easy move. And, for 
the homeowner, there is nothing 
with a more custom look than a 
completely packaged, all-gas 
kitchen with its matching cabinets 
and appliances. 

The modern kitchen should be 
seen. It should not be a behind-the- 
scenes hideout. Its uncluttered ap- 
pearance and spaciousness will be 
enhanced by its close association 
with the family living area. As the 
control center of the home, the 
kitchen is becoming more and more 
important. And with this, what 
goes into the kitchen naturally be- 
comes more and more important. 

More demands will be made on 
the ingenuity of appliance design- 
ers, manufacturers, merchandisers 
and utilities to please the home- 
maker. 

More fully automatic features in 
appliance operation will put in a 
1958 appearance. For example, 
there will be a demand from the 
public for more than one thermo- 
static top burner. A home service 
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. « » Custom-buil# look 
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The 1958 gas range will offer the housewife even more easy-to-clean features, such as this 


lift-off top. 





director from a large Michigan 
utility says that a minimum of two 
thermal-eye burners would please 
homemakers, indicating their en- 
thusiasm for this feature. 

The built-in star will continue to 
rise in 1958. Their popularity with 
both builder and homeowner has 
not slowed down since their intro- 
duction. Their flexibility and at- 
tractiveness are hard to beat. And 


The completely packaged all-gas kitchen—including 


manufacturers, builders, and homemakers. 
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this, coupled with the increased 
use of convenience features for- 
merly found only on free-standing 
ranges, should keep the built-ins 
on the right road in 1958. The free- 
standing range, unwilling to relin- 
quish its hold, will take on a built- 
in look. 

Bringing the outdoors into the 
kitchen with the oven rotisserie 
won’t diminish in 1958. There will 


also be a decided trend to the use 
of separate rotisserie-style broiler 
compartments. 

Built-in meat thermometers are 
here to stay. Built-ins will offer 
larger ovens and the use of double 
ovens will increase, along with the 
demand. 

In the crystal-ball stage, accord- 
ing to reports, are extra-fast ovens. 
One of these experimental super- 
speed ovens baked a cake in 7% 
minutes, almost a 75 per cent de- 
crease in baking time required in 
a conventional oven. 

The homemakers’ demands for 
easier to clean ranges will be an- 
swered with an increased use of 
disposable oven bottom liners and 
burner bowls made of aluminum 
foil; cooking tops which lift up or 
off; fewer seams, grooves, knobs. 
This latter trend applies not only 
to ranges and appliances but to 
kitchens as a whole. 

The trend to higher quality 
won’t slow down. 

As one home service director 
puts it, “Initial happiness disap- 
pears quickly when the bargain 
price is forgotten but poor per- 
formance isn’t.” Still higher stand- 
ards will be the form for ’58 to 
avoid the hiding of poor quality 
beneath a glittering exterior. & 


cabinets—will hit hard in 1958. Welcoming it will be the gas industry, appliance 
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TRENDS for ’58 





IN GAS MARKETS 


FLORIDA 


Natural gas will invade nation's 
last ‘undeveloped frontier 


HE natural gas industry is 

continually growing. It has es- 
tablished a trend since World War 
II of ever-increasing expansion to 
find and develop new markets for 
its prodnet. 

Many thousands of miles of pipe- 
lines now stretch from the gas pro- 
duction fields of the Southwest to 
nearly all major population centers 
of the United States. Some of these 
lines have been in operation for 30 
years or more. Others have been 
operating only a short time. 

One major U. S. population area 
is still without natural gas service. 
This is the state of Florida. 

And, Florida is the hitherto-un- 
served market that will be devel- 
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By DON WRIGHT, Managing Editor 


oped by the natural gas industry 
in, substantially, 1958. 

After nearly a decade of pro- 
posals and counter-proposals, con- 
struction crews are getting ready 
to start building a pipeline which 
will bring natural gas from Texas 
to a majority of Florida cities. 

This pipeline will make natural 
gas available in the peninsula of 
Florida for the first time. It will 
mark the fulfillment of a need 
which has been felt throughout the 
state for a long time. It will re- 
duce considerably the area’s now 
nearly total dependence on o:] prod- 
ucts for all forms of commercial 
energy. 

The arrival of natural gas in sub- 


stantial quantities will start several 
trends throughout the state. It 
will: 

1. Start a complete re-birth of 
the gas distribution industry and 
cause a trend toward the increased 
use of gas as a domestic fuel. 

2. Spur an industrial revitaliza- 
tion which state officials feel will 
boost Florida high into the manu- 
facturing class. 

8. Replace fuel oil and other 
types of energy as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient form of com- 
mercial and industrial fuel. 

Natural gas will reach Florida 
later this year through the joint 
efforts of two pipeline companies: 
Coastal Transmission Corp. and 
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$159,076,000 
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$55,600,000 
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Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp. 
The Coastal-Houston pipeline will 
run from the Rio Grande valley of 
Texas to a point south of Miami, 
Fla.—a distance of 1417 miles. 

It will take a lot of money to pro- 
vide natural gas service to Florida. 
In all, $226,676,000 has been bud- 
geted by pipeline and distribution 
companies connected with serving 
natural gas in Florida. Fig. 1 shows 
how this money will be spent. 

Today, 18 manufactured and LP- 
air gas distribution systems oper- 
ate in the territory which will be 
served by the new pipeline. These 
18 companies (15 private, 3 munici- 
pal) serve 271,000 customers. Most 
of the systems are antiquated, their 
costs of operation high. They are 
running far behind in competition 
with other energy sources. 

By this fall, these 18 systems, 
plus 16 new ones that will be built 
to serve communities that are not 
now piped, will have a commodity 
that can be sold competitively with 
other fuels and power. They can— 
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$4,000,000 
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and will—launch aggressive cam- 
paigns to gain new customers, and 
encourage present ones to increase 
their use of gas. 

The Coastal-Houston pipeline will 
have an initial daily average capac- 
ity of 275 MMcf. About half of 
this volume will be available to dis- 
tribution companies, and to direct 
industrial accounts. The remainder 
will be transportation gas, trans- 
ported by the pipeline for two large 
electric utilities. 

While the initial re-sale capacity 
ig not large when compared with 
the volumes used in many of the 
more gas-accustomed areas of 
North America, it is huge in com- 
parison to the amount of manufac- 
tured gas now being marketed in 
Florida. This means that, for the 
first time in years, Florida’s gas 
distribution companies will have 
abundant supplies. They can start 
looking for new customers and in- 
creased loads. 

And, for the first time, these dis- 
tributors will have a fuel which 


JECT + $226,67 


Here's how the $226,676,000 will be spent to bring natural gas service to Florida. 





can be priced competitively with 
fuel oil and other forms of energy. 

The average cost of producing an 
Mcf of either manufactured or LP- 
air gas in Florida is now $1.20. 
Natural gas purchased from the 
pipeline by the distribution com- 
pany will cost 54 per cent less— 
$0.55/Mcf—on a firm basis. In- 
terruptible gas is even cheaper, 
$0.33/Mcf, a savings of 73 per cent 
over the manufactured or LP-air 
gas production costs. 

Naturally, these savings will be 
passed along to the consumer. In 
those areas now served with some 
form of piped gas, there is a mar- 
ket ready and waiting—but it must 
be sold. Fig. 2 shows the percentage 
of dwelling units which use gas for 
cooking and space heating in seven 
selected Florida cities. Present 
forms of piped gas are more than 
holding their own for the cooking 
load, with chief competition coming 
from electricity. LPG and oil 
(chiefly kerosene) follow in that 
order. In space heating, though, 
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the expensive piped gas is running 
far behind kerosene and No. 2 fuel 
oil. About one-fifth of the homes 
surveyed were reported as not 
heated, but it is safe to assume that 
most of them had some form of 
small portable electric heating 
equipment. 

By year’s end, natural gas will 
be by far the cheapest fuel for 
cooking, space heating, and water 
heating. Table 1 shows the com- 
parative fuel savings for domes.it 
consumers using natural gas in. 
comparison with other types of fuei 
for the same purposes. 

These fuel savings should bring 
about a trend to modern gas ap- 
pliances in new homes that will be 
built in areas where natural gas 
service will become available this 
year. It aiso could well bring about 
a trend to conversion of many non- 
gas appliances to gas-fired ones by 
residents of present dwellings. And 
the replacement market is large. 

Biggest field for rapid conver- 
sion in existing dwellings appears 
to be in heating equipment. Elec- 
tric heaters are expensive to oper- 
ate. Many home owners will feel 


justified in junking an electric 
heater in good operating condition 
for a new gas-fired heater on basis 
of fuel costs alone. Existing LPG 
appliances generally can be con- 
verted to natural gas. However, 
many home owners are expected to 
take advantage of the fuel change 
for purchasing new natural - gas 
heating systems. 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
such items as electric water heat- 
ers, electric ranges and kerosene 
and oil space heaters will be re- 
placed with gas appliances until 
they wear out or become obsolete. 

New homes and apartments 
should become a lush market for 
gas appliances, and gas load. Based 
on Florida’s expected growth to 7 
million population by 1970, the 
state will need some 44,000 new 
dwelling units each year for the 
next 13 years. It is safe to assume 
that 80 to 85 per cent of these will 
be built in areas which will be 
served by natural gas. Each new 
unit is a potential market for a gas 
range, gas water heater, gas space 
or central heating unit, and gas 
refrigerator. Gas incinerators and 


gas clothes dryers also will have a 
definite market here. 

Florida’s warm—and often sticky 
—climate, which hampers the space 
heating load, conversely makes it 
an ideal area for air conditioning. 
At present, cost of gas has made it 
all but impossible to sell this equip- 
ment. 

Arrival of natural gas could eas- 
ily make this area an excellent mar- 
ket for gas home air conditioning. 
A coordinated effort between man- 
ufacturers and gas companies could 
well develop the air conditioning 
load, and provide the distribution 
companies with a badly needed 
summer load. 

Summer load is something that 
must be developed if the gas indus- 
try in Florida is really to prosper. 
One of the major roadblocks to 
bringing natural gas to the state 
has been the peak load problem 
caused by occasional cold snaps. A 
trend toward use of gas air con- 
ditioning can be the answer to the 
summer load loss problem. The air 
conditioning load might exceed that 
from space heating in the yeers to 
come. 





Fig. 2. Percentage of dwelling units now using gas for 
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cooking (solid bar) and space heating (shaded bar) in seven Florida cities. 





TABLE 1. Estimated average percentage savings through use of natural gas in households in selected Florida cities 





Savings compared with— 





Clearwater | Miami | Lakeland 


Jacksonville 


St. 
Ocala | Petersburg | Orlando 





Manufactured Gas: 
Cooking . 
Water heating. . 
Cooking and water heating 
Space heating 26k elie 
Cooking, water and space heating 
uP Gas: 
Cooking . 
Water heating... 
Cooking and water heating 
Space heating . 
Bottled Bulk 
Cooking, water and space heating 
Fuel Oil: 
Space heating 
Number 1 
Number 2 
Electricity : 
Cooking 
Cooking and water heating 
Space heating 


| | 
| 














23.2 


26.4 
21.5 


34.9 ae 
34.0 4.7 
74.3 57 . 48.3 





Florida’s chief business today is 
tourism. Jt has been the nation’s 
leading tourist attraction since the 
early 1920s, when the late Carl 
Byoir’s public relations organiza- 
tion began flooding the world with 
publicity on Florida’s sunshine. 
Today, the gaudy hotels on Miami 
Beach’s Collins avenue and the 
somewhat more subdued but equally 
lush resorts of other Florida cities 
attract millions of visitors — visi- 
tors who have both the time and 
money to soak up lots of expensive 
sunshine. 

While it doesn’t intend to neglect 
its profitable tourist business, Flor- 
ida is now making a determined bid 
to build its industrial economy. 
Civic leaders for many years have 
felt that the same attractions that 
lure tourists to the state could also 
bring in new permanent residents. 

A look at Fig. 3 shows how cor- 
rect they were. 

Florida’s present population is 
about 4 million, compared with 3.77 
million on July 1, 1956. When the 
last nation-wide census was made 
in 1950, the state had 2.77 million 
residents. The Florida Development 
Commission, an organization which 
is aggressively working toward 
building the state’s industry, con- 
servatively estimates that 7 million 
people will reside there in 1970. 

On a nationwide population basis, 
Florida ranked 28th in 1940. By 
1950, it had climbed to 20th. Then 
the biz influx began—by the end of 
1956, it ranked 13th, and experts 
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predict it will rank eighth by the 
mid-1960s. 

You’ve got to have more than a 
pleasant tropic climate to attract 
new residents. Of course, some of 
these new Floridians—now enter- 
ing the state at the rate of 2600 
per week—will be retired people 
not concerned with jobs. The bulk 
of the newcomers, however, will be 
jobholders or jobseekers. 

World War II played an impor- 
tant role in the migration to Flor- 
ida. During the war, the Army 
built many training camps and air 
bases there. Ex-servicemen re- 
turned to homes in colder climates, 
remembering only the warm 
weather. Forgotten were the mis- 
eries of basic training in such spots 
as Camp Blandings. Many of these 
ex-GIs decided to move to Florida. 
Today, they are still returning. As 
more jobs become available, the 
migration will speed up. 

An increasing population means 
an increasing labor market. And, a 
growing labor supply is one of the 
ingredients an area must possess to 
build a healthy industrial economy. 
The others: water, transportation, 
economical energy. 

Water is a prime industry re- 
quirement. And, Florida has a 
seemingly limitless supply of it. Dr. 
A. P. Black, a University of Florida 
chemistry professor, puts it this 
way: “Florida’s natural water re- 
sources are exceeded by those of no 
other area of equal size on the 
American continent.” 


Source: Florida Development Commission 


Florida has the highest potential 
of pumpable water of any state. Its 
68 major springs alone provide a 
combined total of 3.6 billion gal. of 
fresh water daily. University of 
Florida engineers calculate that 
this amount is equal to 17 per cent 
of the fresh water used daily by all 
U. S. industry. 

Transportation facilities in Flor- 
ida—rail, highway, air and sea— 
are adequate for almost unlimited 
industrial and population expan- 
sion. The state has more deep 
water ports than any other. All 
that is needed to utilize the full po- 
tential of these ports is industry 
. .. industry to make goods for ex- 
port . . . industry to utilize raw 
materials shipped in through these 
ports. 

Energy is the fourth necessary 
ingredient. This is lacking now, 
but will be available by the end of 
the year. Natural gas will provide 
the needed energy, both as a fuel 
itself, and as the fuel used to gen- 
erate other forms of energy. 

This lack of an economic energy 
source has hampered Florida’s 
drive to gain new industry. Manu- 
factured or LP-air gas is expen- 
sive, and in short supply. Fuel oil 
is costly. Electricity, too, is gen- 
erated with high cost petroleum 
products. 

A great deal of Florida’s present 
heavy industry is concentrated in 
two counties (Escambia and Santa 
Rosa) in the northwesternmost cor- 
ner of the state. Natural gas has 
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been available in these two counties 
for several years. State leaders 
feel that this is a sure sign that 
industry will grow in other parts 
of Florida once the pipeline has 
been put into operation. 

It is strongly felt that the avail- 
ability of natural gas will become 
an important reason for industrial 
firms selecting Florida as the site 
of new plants. Expansion of exist- 
ing plants because of greater fuel 
supplies is also anticipated. 

The effects on industrial custom- 
ers who switch to natural gas will 
be chiefly in fuel savings. Larger 
industrial users will be forced to 
maintain oil burning or other types 
of standby equipment, but will still 


1950 


1954 


find their fuel bills much lower. 

In addition to spurring the 
growth of present industry in the 
state, the availability of natural 
gas is expected to start a trend to- 
ward new types of industry. Most 
likely new industries appear to be 
in the stone, clay and glass field. 
Petrochemicals also appear promis- 
ing. The electronics industry is al- 
ready big there. 

Fuel is a major cost item in many 
of these industries. The raw mate- 
rials to make these products are 
available in Florida. The market 
for them is there, too. 

Mining of limestone and manu- 
facture of limestone products ap- 
pears to be one of the most likely 


new industries. Lime deposits now 
exist in large scale in roughly one- 
third of the state. Some of these 
are of high quality, and are suitable 
for chemical lime. But, only two 
recovery plants now are operating. 

Basic operation in the production 
of lime is the thermal decomposi- 
tion of limestone. 

The year 1958 will see a definite 
trend toward the development of 
new gas markets in Florida. It also 
will see the start of a new indus- 
trial era in the state—an era which 
has been long delayed because of 
the scarcity of needed energy. Nat- 
ural gaz will furnish this energy, 
and be a paramount factor in the 
future growth of the state. # 


Fig. 3. Florida's growing population is shown on chart. 
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TIRENIDS for ’58 





IN REGULATION & LEGISLATION 


Gas discovery incentives 
will get more attention 


RENDS and expectations in 

utility legislation and regula- 
tion become important to the in- 
vestors, employees and customers 
of an industry as large and fast- 
growing as the gas_ business. 
About three-fourths of the 170 
million people in the United 
States are served by gas utilities. 
With the expected growth of a 
million meters a year, gas will be- 
come even more important in the 
future. The volume of natural gas 
consumption tripled during the 
last 10 years. Investors in stocks 
and bonds have a big stake in the 
business. Nearly $20 billion in 
capital entered the gas business, 
which makes it the fifth largest in 
America. From an _ investment 
standpoint, only the railroads, 
petroleum refining, telephone and 
electric industries are larger than 
the gas industry. To keep up with 
growing demands of customers 
another $5 billion will be needed 
for investment in gas companies’ 
facilities in the next three years. 
Over $2 billion was spent on con- 
struction in 1957. 

In the coming year, it is ex- 
pected that: 

1. The importance of incentives 
to discover more gas to meet the 
amazing demand will get more at- 
tention than in recent years. 

2. Congress will ease the pres- 


ent rigid regulation of indepen- 
dent gas producers. 

3. Inflation will cause higher 
prices for wages, materials and 
money with a resulting need for 
increases in prices charged by 
producers, interstate pipelines 
and local gas distributing com- 
panies. 

4. More regulatory commis- 
sions will consider current rather 
than original cost in determining 
rate bases upon which to allow 
higher returns to utilities. 

5. Many utility commissions 
will look forward instead of back- 
ward. 

6. Rates of return higher than 
last year will be allowed by com- 
missions. 


LEGISLATION INVOLVING 
UTILITIES 


ConcrEss is becoming well in- 
formed about interstate natural 
gas pipelines, producers and con- 
sumers from many proposals to 
amend the Natural Gas Act. It 
knows that about 75,000 miles of 
natural gas pipelines have been 
certificated by the Federal Power 
Commission with approximately 
28 billion cu ft of daily delivery 
capacity. In 1957 more than 100 
gas pipeline companies and about 
10,000 independent producers 
were under FPC _ jurisdiction. 
Congress is still struggling with 
gas legislation——a recognized sub- 
ject of national concern. 


Amendments To The Gas Act 


From complete exemption of in- 
dependent natural gas producers, 
proposed amendments to the Nat- 
ural Gas Act have changed to 
partial exemption. The Harris- 
O’Hara amendment now before 
Congress is designed to give pro- 
ducers adequate incentives to dis- 
cover more gas. The public utility 
type of ratemaking will be aban- 
doned and producers’ gas will be 
priced by FPC as a commodity on 
the basis of a “reasonable market 
price.” The House of Representa- 
tives’ Committee Report on the 
proposed amendment states that 
safeguards are also included to 
protect consumers in their inter- 
ests in long-term gas supplies and 
fair prices. 

The Harris-O’Hara Bill forbids 
FPC to consider costs, or to use 
the public utility concept in fixing 
producer rates. The prescribed 
“reasonable market price” stand- 
ard requires FPC to consider (a) 
whether the allowed price will 
assure consumers a continuing 
ample natural gas supply; (b) 
whether the producer’s sales price 
was reached competitively in 
arm’s-length bargaining; (c) the 
reasonableness of all contract 
provisions relating to definite 
prices for the future; (d) the 
quality of the natural gas being 
delivered; and (e) the conditions 
of delivery such as pressures and 
volumes. In addition, FPC must 
consider the current level of field 
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prices for gas under other con- 
tracts in the same field and in 
other areas which contain com- 
parable provisions. The Bill adds 
that the “reasonable market 
price” is not necessarily the price 
of the last sale, the highest or 
lowest or average price, or other 
price determined by the mechani- 
cal application of a single crite- 
rion. It is the price found by FPC., 
after weighing all revalent fac- 
tors and exercising its judgment, 
to be the “reasonable market 
price.” 

The gas industry is showing a 
greater spirit of unity than in the 
past. Producers, pipeliners, and 
distributors are listening to each 
others’ problems in this interde- 
pendent business. There is a gen- 
eral realization that it is essential 
to provide rewards equal to the 
risks of drilling for new gas re- 
serves. The integrated natural gas 
industry is dependent upon a con- 
stant flow of that premium fuel of 
all the fossil fuels. 

Last year natural gas produc- 
tion reached a record of 11 tril- 
lion cu ft, while additions to re- 
coverable gas reserves totaled 14 
trillion cu ft. The recent trend, 
however, in the remaining number 
of years of the nation’s proven 
natural gas supply has _ been 
downward. Today, we have proven 
gas reserves of about 230 trillion 
cu ft, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines estimates that more 
than 600 trillion cu ft will be 
discovered and developed in the 
future. Congress is aware that 
incentives are necessary to put 
man’s brains and machines to 
work to capture those future gas 
reserves. 

One segment of the gas indus- 
try has cautioned that increases 
in the prices paid to producers 
are passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumers, and that it would be folly 
to price gas out of the market. 
The present greatest competition 
with other fuels is in the indus- 
trial classification of gas custom- 
ers. 

Contending for a balanced fuels 
economy, a spokesman for the coal 
industry has stated that the Natu- 
ral Gas Act should be amended. 
He would prohibit sales by inter- 
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state natural gas pipelines for 
resale or directly to industries, 
which drive out competing fuels 
because the prices are below ac- 
tual cost. He said that there is 
something in the Harris-O’Hara 
Bill for everyone except the coal 
industry. The coal owners will 
not support legislation which 
“would continue existing prac- 
tices inimical to our own inter- 
ests, deprive our competitors of 
none of their present advantages, 
and result in compounding our 
own disadvantage on competitive 
problems by making greater sup- 
plies of gas available in the en- 
ergy markets.” 

The coal advocate points to the 
tremendous energy requirements 
of the United States. In 1946, the 
Nation consumed more than 23 
quadrillion Btu’s of energy pro- 
duced by coal, gas, oil and water 
power. Of this total, bituminous 
coal supplied 56 per cent, gas 12 
per cent and oil 21 per cent. Ten 


capacity to serve the nation.” 

Yes, the Harris-O’Hara Bill] will 
have to be modified to prevent 
sales of gas to industry below 
cost, if the coal industry’s opposi- 
tion is to be eliminated. There is 
opposition also from various con- 
sumer states that fear the price 
of gas will become too burden- 
some if producers collect the go- 
ing market price. Despite the op- 
position to the Bill, the Admin- 
istration favors the objectives of 
it, the gas producers are strong in 
Congress, and many pipeliners 
and distributors support it. It is 
expected that, after non-damaging 
modifications to pacify some oppo- 
nents, the Harris-O’Hara amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act will 
become law. 


Gas importation challenged 


The coal industry continues its 
efforts to restrict the importation 
of natural gas from Canada and 
Mexico. Representative Saylor has 


“Congress will euse the present rigid 
regulation of independent producers.” 


years later in 1956, the total en- 
ergy used was about 30 quadril- 
lion Btu’s. Coal accounted for 38 
per cent, gas 28 per cent and oil 
26 per cent. Coal has lost a sig- 
nificant part of its market to gas. 
The spokesman for coal reminds 
us that the recoverable gas re- 
serves have an indicated life of 
22 years, and that oil reserves 
will last 12 years, while coal will 
be available for 1000 years at 
present rates of consumption. He 
concluded with this warning: “In- 
vasion of coal’s traditional mar- 
kets by natural gas and imported 
crude and residual oils, stemming 
from existing competitive advan- 
tages, have had an adverse im- 
pact on coal’s economic position. 
A continuation of the trend will 
further the economic squeeze and 
place the nation’s total energy 
supplies in jeopardy. It should be 
apparent, therefore, why the coal 
industry will fight for its place in 
the energy market and will resist 
those things that would impair its 


a bill pending which would amend 
the Natural Gas Act to provide 
standards for determining the ef- 
fect of proposed importation of 
natural gas on the public inter- 
est. 

Legislation is being tried by the 
coal interests, because they have 
been losing their fights before 
FPC. Even though coal opposed 
it, natural gas in large volumes 
is now imported from Canada to 
the United States’ West Coast. 
Since Canada has a surplus of 
natural gas, and the United States 
cannot meet customer require- 
ments, no enactment is expected 
to discourage importation of gas. 


Gas safety 


Representative Heselton has in- 
troduced a bill to authorize FPC 
to prescribe safety requirements 
for natural gas pipelines. The 
highly publicized pipeline breaks 
and explosions have prompted this 
legislation. Such gas safety legis- 
lation is inevitable. One problem 
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will be to coordinate Federal 
safety regulations with the nu- 
merous state codes, which many 
interstate pipeline systems will 
encounter. 


Relocation of facilities 


Utilities will have more and 
more costly relocations of facili- 
ties to accommodate highways. 
The multi-billion dollar Federal- 
Aid highway program is gaining 
momentum and gas companies will 
be spending large sums on pipe- 
line relocations. Today, the Fed- 
eral law provides for partial re- 
imbursement to utilities for relo- 
cation expenditures. Congressman 
Jones of Alabama has proposed 
an amendment to the Federal-Aid 
Road Act of 195 to strike out the 
utilities’ reimbursement provision. 
The next time major public roads 
legislation is before Congress it 
will be a battle to keep the utility 
repayment provision in the law. 

The $33 billion highway pro- 
gram requires coordination of 
federal and state laws. The Fed- 
eral-Aid law provides funds to 
reimburse states whenever utili- 
ties are paid for the cost of re- 
locating facilities. Repayments to 
states are in the same proportion 
as are the Federal funds expended 
on the highway project con- 
structed with both state and fed- 
eral money. Funds from the 
United States Treasury shall not 
be apportioned to the states when 
the payment to the utility violates 
the law of the state or conflicts 
with a contract between the util- 
ity and the state. 


There was an epidemic of 35 
proposed state laws in 1957 to 
pave the road to paying utilities 
for part of the expense of re- 
arranging facilities in connection 
with highway construction. There 
will be similar action in other 
states in the future. Nine states 
—Florida, Idaho, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Utah— 
passed legislation to pay for both 
publicly owned and privately 
owned utility relocations of facil- 
ities. Massachusetts passed the 
same kind of law in 1956. Colo- 
rado, Kansas, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Wyoming enacted sim- 
ilar laws, but they were vetoed by 
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the governors. Georgia passed 
legislation applying only to pub- 
licly owned utilities. In 10 states 
the bills died in the legislative 
committees. Reimbursement of 
relocation costs was considered 
also by Delaware, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Utility managements and cus- 
tomers have an interest in these 
new laws, because a utility’s cost 
of rendering service must be as- 
sessed against the ratepayers. 
Every utility user, therefore, will 
pay twice toward highways when 
relocation costs are not repaid to 
utilities. The customer pays once 
in taxes for highways and again 
in higher utility rates to cover 
relocation costs. 


State legislation 


Minnesota adopted a new law 
requiring a fair value rate base 
for utility ratemaking. It directs 
the regulatory body to consider 
current value of property devoted 
to public utility service. Abortive 
efforts were made in New York to 
change the existing statute, which 
requires the weighing of present 
costs, to an original cost rate base 
formula. At the same time, Maine 
passed a law defining reasonable 
value and excluded current value. 
The number of states classified as 
present fair value jurisdictions is 
15. The pressures of higher prices 
for labor and materials make leg- 
islatures and utility commissions 
more responsive to current value 
of utility property upon which to 
base new rates. 

Arkansas is heading the parade 
for fair field prices in making gas 
rates. The Arkansas supreme 
court reversed the state utility 
commission for using the fair field 
price method, because the statute 
did not permit it. Promptly after 
the court decision, the legislature 
changed the law to authorize the 
use of a fair field price. 


TRENDS IN UTILITY 
REGULATION 


THE most significant trend in the 
regulation of public utilities is 
the recognition of the ravages of 
inflation upon earnings. Utilities 
and especially gas companies are 
becoming poor with growth and 
must seek rate relief repeatedly. 
More and more people are accept- 
ing a long-term inflationary trend 
as highly probable. The high cost 
of new money is also significant 
in utility regulation. 


Inflation and utility compensation 


The current infiation is out of 
the ordinary. In the last 10 years 
the government’s measure of how 
much it costs to live has gone up 
in eight of those years. To find 
a third year when the index de- 
clined you must look back to 1939. 
Before World War II the cost of 
living was about one-half of the 
level that it is today. Inflation has 
always accompanied wars, but 
this is the only time that prices 
continued to increase years after 
the nation had returned to peace- 
time activity. Huge government 
expenditures, easy credit and de- 
mands exceeding supplies of goods 
are the customary ingredients of 
inflation. Today, however, money 
is relatively tight and the supply 
of goods is adequate, yet prices 
climb higher and higher. What- 
ever the causes are, all of this 
points to a creeping inflation in 
the future. Utility owners have 
experienced a startling increase 
in the cost of money—to the high- 
est point since the 1930’s. The 
actual rise in prices for every- 
thing utilities need will surely 
give them serious problems, which 
will be experienced in turn by 
regulatory commissions. 

The attrition in earnings is cer- 
tain when a utility must pay many 
times as much for replacements 
and additions to plant as in past 
years. The revenue from rates for 


“The importance of incentives to dis- 
cover more gas to meet the amazing 
demand will get more attention.” 
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service geared to old economic 
conditions will not be sufficient to 
cover the cost of the new prop- 
erty plus a fair profit. Such con- 
ditions compel applications to 
public utility commissions for 
higher rates. Some commissions 
have offset the erosion in earn- 
ings caused by inflationary prices 
for labor, materials and money by 
using estimates of a future year 
rate base, expenses and revenues. 
Other enlightened commissions, 
like West Virginia, Wyoming, Ore- 
gon and California did in recent 
decisions, have made separate al- 
lowances above the adopted fair 
return. Such allowances are in- 
tended to offset the known decline 
in earnings so that the utility will 
realize the return which is con- 
sidered to be reasonable for at 
least a year in the future. 

Inflation is causing a new series 
of rate cases in the United States, 
and especially in those states 
where customers’ requirements 
are growing. Expansion will be 
more costly in the years to come, 
and the chain reaction means 
more utility requests for rate re- 
lief. 


Foresight in regulation 


The latest annual report to the 
Mational Association of Railrcad 
and Utilities Commissioners by 
the committee on rates of public 
utilities has a contagious idea. 
The committee states that re- 
newed inflation and the higher 
cost of capital make it necessary 
to adopt a forward looking view 
in fixing the prices charged by 
utilities. Regulatory methods have 
been looking backward. The rea- 
son is that commissions have re- 
quired proof of actual experience 
rather than estimates of the fu- 
ture in most cases. The NARUC 
doctors say that the changed and 
damp economic climate prompts a 
prescription for the ailing utili- 
ties that will be preventive medi- 
cine to safeguard financial health. 

The NARUC committee thinks 
that the renewed impact of infla- 
tion on operating costs, coupled 
with the higher cost of new capi- 
tal, will exert a double pressure 
for elevation of utility rates. 
Lacking any offset, earnings suf- 
ficient now under present rates 
are destined to become inade- 
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“Inflation will cause higher prices for 
wages, materials and money with a re- 
sulting need for increases in prices 
charged by producers, interstate pipe- 
lines and local gas distributors.” 


quate tomorrow. This appears to 
be a continuing problem. The 
committee added: 

“There are, however, a number 
of factors which hold forth some 
promise of at least mitigating this 
upward pressure on utility rate 
levels over the long pull. Success 
in this respect hinges on the man- 
ner in which utility operations are 
conducted. Fundamentally, it is a 
question as to whether a utility 
management functions with the 
long-term view in mind, or must 
tailor the pattern to accomplish 
short-term results. 

“For example, if utility plant is 
constructed on a wholesale and 
stabilized basis, with the ultimate 
usage as the determining factor, 
utility service can be produced 
over the life of such plant at a 
cost lower than would be required 
if the plant were constructed on 
a piecemeal, start-stop basis. 

“However, such a program, 
which has favorable long-range 
cost implications for the utility 
customer, involves the utility it- 
self in higher initia] capital com- 
mitment, together with its de- 
pressing effect on current earn- 
ings, and the assumption of a 
longer term risk. 

“In the utility operating field 
there are similar possibilities. Ex- 
panded research and long-range 
employee training may well pro- 
duce increased efficiencies in the 
future years, even though expen- 
diture for such purpose today re- 
sults only in reducing current 
earnings. 

“With some margin in current 
earnings, utility management can 
safely adopt these programs 
which promise in the long run to 
provide some offset to the contin- 
uing upward pressure on utility 
rates. However, if a utility man- 
agement considers that earnings 
are already at an inadequate level, 
they will be apt to adopt only the 
short-term programs which mini- 
mize or eliminate risk and the im- 
mediate impact on earnings. 


“Recognition of this particular 
function performed by adequate 
earnings is somewhat new to the 
field of regulated utilities. In un- 
regulated industry it has long 
been apparent that the manage- 
ment of those companies whose 
earnings have afforded them the 
opportunity to operate for the 
long pull are producing, on a qual- 
ity-price balance, the goods that 
the consumer prefers. It may be 
that commission consideration of 
those factors should enter into 
utility rate fixing.” 


Larger returns allowed 


A utility is entitled to gross 
revenues that will pay all operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation, taxes, 
charges on debt, dividends on pre- 
ferred stock and a rate of earn- 
ings on the total common stock 
equity that is equal to the amount 
realized by comparable enter- 
prises. The Kentucky commission 
aptly defined a fair return in a 
recent rate case thus: “What con- 
stitutes a fair rate of return de- 
pends upon many circumstances 
and must be determined by the 
exercise of a fair and informed 
judgment having regard for all 
relevant facts. It must be suffi- 
cient to insure the investors con- 
fidence in the financial success of 
the business and maintain and 
support the utility’s credit in or- 
der that it can raise the capital 
necessary to improve and expand 
its service in accordance with the 
public need.” 

John F. Childs, vice president 
of Irving Trust Co., states the im- 
portance of financial strength in 
the utility business. Whether the 
industry will do a good job for the 
consumers, employees and inves- 
tors depends on its financial 
health, he says. Capital is vital to 
utilities. About $3.50 of invested 
capital is needed for each $1 of 
annual revenues. Approximately 
one-third of operating revenues 
are needed to service debt and 
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equity capital, plus depreciation. 
He adds that financial policies 
must be sound so that long-term 
securities will still permit the 
utility to endure urforeseeable 
difficulties. Capital must be per- 
mitted to earn a fair return. The 
savers who risk their money in 
utilities should be rewarded 
justly. Almost everyone today sup- 
plies money direcily by investing 
in securities, or indirectly through 
life insurance policies, banks and 
pension funds. 

A survey of the rates of return 
allowed to natural gas distribu- 
tion companies shows an encour- 
aging trend upward. In the nine 
gas rate cases during 1956, com- 
missions allowed an average rate 
of return of 6.3 per cent on com- 
parable rate bases. In the six 
cases granting price increases to 
gas distributors in 1957 the al- 
lowed average rate of return 
climbed to 6.7 per cent. The cur- 
rent national trend toward higher 
allowed returns is an essential 
recognition of the extraordinarily 
high cost of new capital for which 
gas companies must compete. The 
sun is shining brightly on this 
phase of ratemaking. 

That four-tenths of 1 per cent 
rate of return rise in 1957 over 
1956 could restore financial vital- 
ity to gas distributors. A small 
increase in the allowed rate of re- 
turn means a large increase in net 
revenue. In ratemaking, the rate 
base is multiplied by the selected 
rate of return to produce the 
amount of net revenue available 
to service bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stock equity. For il- 
lustration, let us assume that the 
$20 billion invested in the gas 
business represents the total rate 
base. Then a four-tenths of 1 per 
cent increase in the authorized 
rate of return would bring in $80 
million more net revenue during 
1958. 


Utility depreciation 


The Indiana commission made 
history in adopting economic de- 
preciation last year. It granted a 
rate increase to a utility based on 
present fair value, plus recogni- 
tion of depreciation measured in 
current dollars. The commission 
stated that inflation has caused a 
decline in the value of the dollar 
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‘More regulatory commissions will con- 
sider current rather than original cost 
in determining rate bases upon which 
to allow higher returns to utilities.” 


approximating 50 per cent since 
1945. It added that depreciation 
is as much a cost of doing busi- 
ness as wages. Depreciation, said 
the commission, is the cost of 
property consumed from day to 
day in rendering service. Depre- 
ciation measured in current dol- 
lars tends to reflect a realistic pic- 
ture of profits in which there is 
no understatement of cost, con- 
cluded the commission. 

The Iowa supreme court de- 
clared in favor of depreciation ex- 
pense based on present value 
rather than original cost. The 
court said that it would do the 
utility no good to set rates on the 
present value rate base if it is 
ignored, and the value represented 
in the base eroded away by re- 
fusal of an adequate annual de- 
preciation expense allowance. The 
court asserted: “We are content 
to accept the 2 per cent figure on 
all gas property and to apply it 
on the present valuation. In other 
words, we must continue to allow 
the same rate of depreciation on 
the present property value as was 
allowable upon the original in- 
vestment. This will permit amor- 
tization on the fair present value 
over its remaining life.” 


This is a resurrected trend 
in depreciation for ratemaking, 
which had been dead since 1944. 
In that year the United States Su- 
preme Court in the famous Hope 
Natural Gas decision denounced 
the basing of annual depreciation 
on present value. The court’s 
view was that it is sufficient to 
repay the original cost of prop- 
erty in annual depreciation ex- 
pense throughout the service life 
of the property. It stated, “By 
such a procedure the utility is 
made whole and tie integrity of 
its investment maintained.” 

It is in times like the present 
that economic depreciation is ad- 
vocated. If depreciation allow- 
ances, which customers pay, are 
based on present value then re- 
placements costing twice as much 
as the original property can be 


financed with depreciation funds. 
Economic depreciation will be a 
lively subject in 1958. 

Utility rate fixing when accel- 
erated tax depreciation has been 
elected is a currently torrid sub- 
ject. Eleven commissions have de- 
cided such cases. Six regulatory 
bodies have used normalized taxes 
and five have adopted the actual 
taxes paid for the test year. The 
debate is whether taking rapid 
depreciation for Federal income 
tax purposes is a deferral of taxes 
or a saving. The New Hampshire 
commission stated: “The Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 permitted 
liberalized methods of computing 
depreciation for income tax pur- 
poses, which offered management 
the opportunity to make consider- 
ably increased annual deprecia- 
tion accruals during the early 
years of plant life, and conse- 
quently great tax savings. It was 
originally assumed that these tax 
savings would be of a temporary 
nature, and that they would be 
exhausted in later years. 

“It is now the considered opin- 
ion of utility accountants, and 
many regulatory commissions, 
that in the case of a growing and 
expanding utility, such tax sav- 
ings will be continuous so long as 
the growth continues.” 

As a result of some commis- 
sions’ passing all the benefits of 
accelerated tax depreciation on to 
the ratepayers, several utilities 
have declined to elect rapid de- 
preciation for the future. Penn- 
sylvania has considered that man- 
agement has the discretion to 
elect accelerated tax depreciation 
or to choose the normal allowance 
for depreciation. If the utility 
takes the optional rapid deprecia- 
tion, the commission fixes rates on 
the actual taxes paid and credits 
the savings to the consumers. 
When a utility elects to use nor- 
mal depreciation, then its rates 
are fixed on an allowance of the 
normal taxes, which are actually 
paid. So far, no commission has 
tried to force a utility to choose 
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accelerated tax depreciation or 
take the consequences of rates 
that pass the tax advantage on to 
the ratepayers. 

Depreciation will follow its cur- 
rent trend of being a controver- 
sial subject and Congress will 
probably hush the shouting by re- 
pealing the accelerated deprecia- 
tion provision in the Federal in- 
come tax law. 


Automatic adjustment 


The amount paid by a retail 
natural gas distribution company 
for the gas it purchases from an 
interstate pipeline wholesaler is 
usnally more than half of its total 
operating expenses. During this 
period of frequent major FPC in- 
creases in the price paid for such 
purchased gas, financial damage 
is experienced by the retail gas 
company when it is forced to ab- 
sorb the large transitional loss 
before the state commission can 
grant offsetting rate increases. 
This unjust situation flows from 
the rule that a retail utility can- 
not get retroactive rates, and the 
procedure for an interstate whole- 


sale gas supplier to place price 
changes into effect under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act six months after fil- 
ing them with FPC. Many retail 
gas companies have not obtained 


concurrent offsetting rate in- 
creases, so the provision for au- 
tomatic rate adjustment has been 
developed. 

Advocates of the automatic rate 
adjustment for changes in the 
price paid for wholesale gas give 
many reasons for the fairness and 
feasibility of the procedure. The 
procedure is simple, equitable and 
it protects the ratepayers and 
stockholders. It operates in the 
event of a decrease as well as an 
increase in the cost of purchased 
gas. Any refund ordered by FPC 
is passed on to retail ratepayers. 
The automatic plan reduces the 
number of rate cases, which saves 
regulatory expense for the utility 
and time for the commissien. It 
stabilizes earnings near the level 


before the rate change. This au- 
tomatic provision is comparable to 
fuel clauses which have been 
widely accepted in connection 
with electric rates. 

The opponents of such auto- 
matic ratemaking contend that the 
result is a denial of due process 
of law to the retail ratepayer, be- 
cause there is no public notice 
and a hearing each time the ac- 
tual rate is increased. The an- 
swer is that there has been a no- 
tice and hearing before adoption 
of the automatic price adjustment 
procedure. A rate schedule that 
has been found to be just by a 
commission, which contains a 
charge that can be computed by 
a fixed formula is as definite a 
charge as one that is stated in 
terms of money. Escalator clauses 
have been approved for more than 
30 years. 

Opponents say that the auto- 
matic adjustment provision guar- 
antees that the utility will earn a 
fair return at all times without 
any regulatory lag. The proce- 
dure really cannot guarantee a 
fair rate of return to a utility, 
because many other components 
affecting earnings will vary, such 
as wages, taxes, and dollars in- 
vested in facilities. 

The most recent report of the 
American Gas Association rate 
committee shows that 81 natural 
gas companies in 31 states have 
cost-of-gas adjustment clauses in 
their rate schedules. Kentucky is 
the state that has most recently 
authorized gas distributing utili- 
ties to adjust retail consumer 
rates in accordance with increases 
or reductions in prices paid sup- 
pliers, without the expense or de- 
lay of formal rate cases before 
the commission. This is regula- 
tory progress. 


The need for cost of gas ad- 
justment provisions in the rate 
schedules of retailing gas compa- 
nies is imperative. It is predicted 
that this just procedure will gain 
advocates and many more author- 
izatiuns from public utility com- 
missions in coming years. 


Local taxes 


Numerous cities and counties 
have taxed utilities as an easy 
means of enlarging tax revenues. 
Individual taxpayers protest long 
and loudly. The taxing demons 
know there will be less rebellion 
in taxing utilities, which in turn 
collect from the uninformed rate- 
payer. The customary utility bill 
is for service rendered, and does 
not show any of the individual 
costs of performing the service. 

Virginia recently had the cour- 
age to expose the local tax device. 
It ordered the utility to add local 
taxes to the charges for service. 
The commission, which was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, gave two rea- 
sons for its action. The taxes paid 
to the locality by the company are 
used for the benefit of the people 
who live there. If the utility did 
not pay these taxes, the city would 
have to levy other taxes on the 
local citizens. If a city can assess 
taxes that are paid mostly by 
people who do not live and vote 
there, self-interest will persuade 
it to rely more and more on such 
taxes for the support of the local 
government. 


Utilities can follow the lead of 
Virginia and convince their state 
commissions to discourage local 
taxation without representation. 


Utility financing 


“Rolling economic adjustments” 
have characterize! 1957. In this 
inflationary climate, monetary 
policies have been restrictive. 
Federal Reserve sought to limit 
credit expansion and the upward 
pressures on prices. The effect of 
these policies at the time of 
mounting demands for money was 
to catapult interest rates to the 
highest point in 25 years. The 
banks and the securities markets 
were pushed to provide funds. 
Bank loans expanded to record 
levels, and there was a high vol- 
ume of new security offerings at 
rising yields. To compete success- 


Continued on page 129 





“TRENDS FOR '58" CONTINUES IN THE PIPELINE SECTION BEGINNING ON PAGE 93. 
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4TH IN A SERIES ON APPLIANCE CONTROLS 


What a serviceman should know about... 


SELF-POWERED HEATING CONTROLS 


CONTROL system is a group 

of individual components 
which affect each other. We must 
consider the total system, then all 
the separate parts. Proper opera- 
tion of the complete control system 
always depends on the full contribu- 
tion of each of the individual com- 
ponents. 

Fig. 1 shows a basic automatic 
control system. 

The thermostat is an automatic 
switch which turns ON or OFF the 
electrical current to the valve. 

The gas valve turns on or off the 
flow of gas to the main burner of 
the equipment. 

The pilot generator does three 
things: 

. Provides the “pilot” flame to 
light the main burner. 

. Actually generates the elec- 
tricity to operate the gas valve. 

. Allows the gas valve to open 
only if the pilot is lighted and 
burning properly for safe igni- 
tion. 


By ROBERT FARMER + General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. 


The wiring connects the compo- 
nents in series. Electricity is con- 
ducted from one component to 
another—generator to thermostat, 
thermostat to valve, and valve back 
to generator—right around in a 
circle—in a “series” circuit. 


Components 


Pilot generators—This is a com- 
bination pilot burner and electrical 
generator. They vary in appearance, 
(see Fig. 2) but all generate electri- 
cal power by the simple, time-proved 
thermocouple principle. The PG-1 
can develop over 300 millivolts 
(300/1000ths or 0.3 v). The 
G250, which is a generator car- 
tridge only, develops about 250 mil- 
livolts (250/1000ths or 0.25 v). The 
PG-9 produces over 700 millivolts 
(700/1000ths or 0.7 v). 

A “thermocouple” consists of two 
dissimilar wires welded together at 
one end called the “hot junction.” 
When this junction is heated and 
the other end of the wire remains 
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Bosic automatic control system. 


relatively cool, an electrical poten- 
tial (voltage) is developed. To in- 
crease the voltage, many single 
thermocouples are connected in 
series in an actual generator. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the generation 
of electricity by thermocouples. The 
importance of proper flame and heat 
on generators is shown. The ideal 
condition is a blue, non-blowing 
flame which engulfs the thermo- 
couple or cartridge. Too small a 
flame or a yellow lazy cold flame do 
not produce enough heat required 
to generate the strong electrical 
voltage. Without sufficient heat, 
electrical generation is lowered and 
efficient operation of the control 
system is also lowered. 

Gas Valves—In over 20 years of 
manufacturing the B60 _ valves, 
many design changes have been 
made to improve operation, reduce 
cost and increase operating life. 
The same proved reliable basic prin- 
ciples have been retained even 
though exterior appearances have 
changed. 

Operation of the valve is best ex- 
plained by referring to the sche- 
matic diagrams in Fig. 4. The oper- 
ator (upper portion of the valve) is 
essentially a 3-way valve having a 
pressure port, a vent port and a 
common port or area between them. 
The armature can move against the 
vent port or pressure port to seal 
off one or the other. The position of 
the armature is determined by the 
forces of the spring or the electro- 
magnet. 

In the closed position, the arma- 
ture is held against the vent port by 
the spring force. The vent port is 
closed and the pressure port is open. 
Main line gas pressure enters the 
operator through the pressure port. 
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ig. 2. Although pilot generators vary in appearance, they all generate electrical power by the simple, time-proved thermocouple principle. 





The space above the diaphragm is 
filled with gas at the line pressure. 
Pressures above and below the dia- 
phragm are equal, and the main 
spring (or, in the old style valves 
and all larger size valves, a weight) 
holds the diaphragm valve closed. 
When electrical current flows 
through the coil, the electromagnet 
pulls the armature over to open the 
pressure port and close the vent 
port. A small amount of gas bleeds 
out the vent line as the main gas 
pressure forces the diaphragm up- 
ward. Now the diaphragm is off 
the main valve seat and gas passes 
through the valve to the burner. 
When a thermostat, limit switch, 
wiring break or pilot outage stops 
the flow of electrical current to the 
electromagnet, the spring forces the 
armature back to its original posi- 
tion. The pressure port is open and 





vent port is closed. Main line gas 
pressure recovers above the dia- 
phragm. As pressures above and 
below diaphragm equalize, the 
spring or weight closes the main 
valve to shut down the burner. 

Thermostats and switches — 
These are generally pressure or 
temperature actuated devices used 
s “operating” controls to maintain 
operation at fixed conditions, or 
“limit” controls which prevent op- 
eration beyond a set point. Switches 
used in self-generating control sys- 
tems must be of the type recom- 
mended for millivoltage. Run of the 
mil! 24 v or line voltage contacts 
often have more electrical resist- 
ance than the self generating sys- 
tem can tolerate. 

All temperature switches react to 
changes in temperature of air im- 
mediately surrounding the switch. 





Also temperature switches are af- 
fected by rate of temperature 
change. The faster the temperature 
change, the greater the room tem- 
perature variation. Real room com- 
fort demands attention to: 

1. Location of thermostat. 

2. Selection of proper close dif- 
ferential or heat anticipated ther- 
mostat. 

3. Balancing of heat distribution 
and fan or pump switch settings. 

Within the last few years the 
applications of self generating sys- 
tems have broadened due to devel- 
opment of automatic controls cap- 
able of mixing millivolt and 24-v 
circuits. These new systems have 
the advantages of millivolt systems 
plus the advantage of 24 volt sys- 
tems. For example, in these 
“mixed” systems it is possible to 
operate on manual override during 
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periods of power failure WITHOUT 
NEGATING THE HIGH TEM- 
PERATURE OR HIGH PRES- 
SURE LIMIT CONTROLS. 

Three areas in which mixed sys- 
tems are found are (1) year around 
air conditioning, (2) wet heat or 
hydronic heating and (3) certain 
heating equipment which by its 
unique design and installation is 
capable of operating as a gravity 
system. A quick review of a typi- 
cal system in each of these areas 
will serve to illustrate the “mixed” 
systems. 

Fig. 5 represents a typical sum- 
mer-winter air conditioning master 
control panel operated from a single 
thermostat. In this case, the ther- 
mostat control circuit is completely 
24 v. Heat anticipator is conven- 
iently adjusted for the load of the 
heating relay. This is no ordinary 
relay. It has special very low resist- 
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ance, noble metal, self cleaning con- 
tacts for handling millivoltage cir- 
cuits. The “thermostat” connections 
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Fig. 5. Typical summer-winter air conditioning master control panel 
operating from a single thermostat. 


on the heating equipment are con- 
nected to the lower “E” and “B’’con- 
tacts of the heating relay in the 
master control panel. Thus, the 
heating relay has in effect replaced 
the millivolt type thermostat. 

Another method is often used to 
accomplish the joining of a 24 v 
cooling control system with a milli- 
volt self generating heating control 
system. The millivoltage circuit is 
completely independent of the 24 
circuit, although both are controlled 
by the same thermostat. Fig. 6 
shows such a thermostat. This type 
of installation is often used where 
a millivolt controlled heating sys- 
tem was originally installed in a 
residence and later a remote cooling 
system is added. If by chance, the 
heating system was gravity type, 
its heating operation is not subject 
to electrical power failure in the 
dead of winter. 

Utility service men in areas 
where heating equipment provides 
circulating hot water together with 
domestic hot water know well the 
wrath of the customer whose power 
goes off in a snow storm. Typically, 
the solution has been to manipulate 
contro] valves in such a way as to 
block them open. The home owner 
generally doesn’t realize the poten- 
tial danger involved when manual- 
opening devices regate the high 
limit switches. ““Manual Opening 
Electric Trip’ — a device which 
automatically trips out the manual 
opening device upon resumption of 
current—does not answer the prob- 
lem. In fact the MOET gives a 
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false sense of security. These de- 
vices prevent the gas valve from 
closing in response to safety limit 
switches. 

The R650 Transformer Relay, 
Fig. 7, is used on boilers and certain 
other equipment where gravity cir- 
culation with complete limit switch 
protection is desired during periods 
of electrical power failure. The 
R-650 is used with a B-60 millivolt 
gas valve, pilot generator and suit- 
able limit switches controlling gas 
to the burner. Room temperature is 
controlled with a 24-v thermostat 
heat anticipated for 0.45 amp. 

On a drop in room temperature 
the 24-v thermostat makes contact 
closing the DPST relay. One set of 
relay contacts close the line voltage 
circuit to circulator pump motor. 
The second set of contacts close the 
B-60 millivolt circuit if all limit 
switches are calling for heat. 

In event of line voltage power 
failure, the system may be operated 
as a gravity system with complete 
safety. Turning knob from “auto- 
matic” to “manual” position closes 
the circuit to the B-60 gas valve. 
The burner operates at the demand 
of the operating and limit switches 
as long as the pilot generator is 
lighted and a safe condition exists. 
When power is restored, the trans- 
former relay knob automatically 
trips back to automatic position. 
There is no possible danger of over 
limit condition since the gas valve 








Fig. 8. Millivolt meter. 





is never opened manually and the 
various safety limits are never 
negated or bypassed. 

There is no substitute for knowl- 
edge. Every service man has need 
of a good grounding in basic prin- 
ciples of what makes a self generat- 
ing system operate. The funda- 
mentals are simple and every job, 
no matter how complicated it ap- 
pears, is merely an application of 
the basic principles. 

Very few applications in the field 
are alike. Each is tailored to the 
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specific furnace, boiler or other ap- 
plication. Thus, it is very undesir- 
able to attempt to learn a few pat 
rules. Most likely the man who can 
reason may not be the first off of 
the service jop but he will not have 
to return. So reason and under- 
standing are the service man’s best 
tools—closely following, is the milli- 
volt meter. 

The millivolt meter (Fig. 8) isa 
simple device for measuring voltage 
or electrical pressure between two 
points in a millivolt control system. 
The millivolt meter costs $18.00— 
little more than a good pipe wrench 
—and will save its cost several 
times over in the first season of use. 
The millivolt meter eliminates 
guesswork—you know the installa- 
tion is right when you leave the 
job. 

It is possible to have a damaged 
valve, but the possibility is remote, 
especially if the system has been 
operating satisfactorily. A poor 
flame on the pilot generator, poor 
wiring connections and splices or 
poor contacts in limit switches or 
thermostat can cause a valve to open 
sluggishly. When lightly tapping 
the valve causes it to open, look for 
low pilot generator flame, or loss of 
voltage in wiring. 

If a vent tube is clogged due to 
the tip being in the flame, there is 
no way to vent the gas from above 
the diaphragm. If valve won’t open, 
disconnect vent line and blow out. 
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Reposition it so tip is no longer in 
flame. 

If a valve seems to stay wide 
open, carefully remove one of the 
pilot generator wires from the 
valve. It should close. If it does 
not, replace the valve or the opera- 
tor. On the other hand, if the valve 
closes when wire is removed, then 
look for a short circuit in the ther- 
mostat wiring. A wire mashed by 
a nail or staple is a likely possibility. 

The things which can cause a 
valve to act up are generally not in 
the valve. Check each component of 
the system. Get each component up 
to full contribution. 

Pilot generator service is simple. 
If the hot junctions of the thermo- 
couples or cartridge are not heated 
by a well defined blue flame, the 
complete control system may seem 
to turn on sluggishly. Room tem- 
perature may vary noticeably. The 
valve may seem to stick closed un- 
less jarred. These are symptoms of 
low electrical generation due to in- 
sufficient heat on the thermocouple 
or loss of voltage through poor wir- 
ing. 

Primary air holes of pilot burner 
are easily cleaned with a fine wire. 
The snorkel type burner completely 
eliminates clogged primary air by 
incinerating dust. The pilot burner 
orifice can generally be cleaned by 
disconnecting the tubing and blow- 
ing it out. 

Thermostat difficulty can gener- 
ally be located by jumpering or dis- 
connecting wiring terminals at the 
valve and then at the thermostat 
back plate. Most thermostat com- 
plaints arise from location. The 
TV set or a reading lamp directly 
under the thermostat is guaranteed 
to make the room chilly. Dirty con- 
tacts can cause a sluggish turn-on 
condition. Smashed insulation of 
thermostat wiring causes a short 
circuit which keeps the valve open. 
All of these reasons for poor opera- 
tion are caused by external causes. 
The obvious cause may be overlook- 
ed if one is in the habit of just 
changing out thermostats. It is far 
better to think of reasons for im- 
proper operation and then correct 
all of them than to make a snap 
judgment and only do half a job. @ 





“Next month, Author Farmer 
will discuss 24-volt heating con- 
trol systems.” 
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Ark-La continues 
diversification 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
an already strongly diversified 
operation, plans to enter yet an- 
other field. 

W. R. Stephens, chairman of 
the Little Rock company, reports 
that a $3 million petrochemical 
plant is slated for Magnolia, Ark. 
According to the plan, the plant 
would extract 78,000 gals. of 
ethane from natural gas daily for 
marketing to the plastics indus- 
try. The plant, located near two 
gas pipelines, will also produce 
66,000 gal. of propane, 14,000 gal. 
of iso-butane, and 13,000 gal. of 
butane. 


American Natural's stock 
setup under study by SEC 


Hearings are being held by the 
SEC to find out whether stock- 
holders in American Natural Gas 
Co. hold “unfair” voting power in 
the company and whether its cor- 
porate structure is “unduly” com- 
plicated. 

According to an SEC official, 
the agency believes that the pre- 
ferred holders, with a smaller in- 
vestment, may hold a veto power 
over American Natural’s charter 
amendments, since the changes 
must be approved separately by 
different classes of securities 
holders. Last June 30, American 
Natural’s corporate structure con- 
sisted of 4,863,246 common shares, 
or 62 per cent; $32,978,914 of 
earned surplus, or 15.5 per cent; 
$10.5 million of promissory notes, 


‘stock. The 


or 5.4 per cent; and 27,481 shares 
of non-redeemable cumulative 
preferred stock, or 0.3 per cent. 

The SEC officials also said the 
commission questioned the com- 
plications involved in the non-re- 
deemable feature of the preferred 
commission order 
stated that the position of the 
preferred shares in American 
Natural’s corporate structure may 
violate federal laws for holding 
companies. 


“Engineering Data Book" 
offers seventh edition 


The seventh edition of the “En- 
gineering Data Book,” published 
by the Natural Gasoline Supply 
Men’s Association, is being vre- 
leased for distribution. 

Featuring a new section con- 
taining the revised NGAA Equi- 
librium Ratio (K Value) charts, 
the new edition is a compleie 
manual for the design and oper- 





The name of Samuel Klein, founder of 
Caloric Appliance Corp., was perpetuated 
recently at dedication ceremonies of the 
new Brandywine heights Joint High School 
in Topton, Pa. The auditorium and indus- 
trial wing of the new school were named 
in his honor and a plaque noting this fact 
was placed in the school's main lobby. 
Caloric, whose plant is in Topton, donated 
the 3! acres upon which the school was 
built. Inspecting the industrial shop are 
(from left): Ralph S. Merkel, school prin- 
cipal; Gus Klein, retired director of Caloric; 
Mrs. Gus Klein, Mrs. Nathan Klein; Nathan 
Klein, chairman of the Caloric board; and 
Julius Klein, the company's president. 
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SAVE THREE WAYS WITH THERMAC 


COMBINATION 





AUTOMATIC RECYCLING 
MANUAL OPENER 
optional 


as. 


This control with Independent Safety Shutoff 


Valve (not a Safety Solenoid Switch in seriés 
eee assures safe use (even, when equipped with the 
REGULATOR WITH ot tae automatic recycling Manual openers) on all 
100 SHUTOFF IN , . 5 ; 
CONJUNCTION WITH . 2 
QUIET AUTOMATIC a equipment 
MAIN GAS VALVE 3 . 
ce Since the CONTROL, a complete package, is 
. : e. es ‘ . ° . . . 
SLS 101—'% a. an gll-in-one-unit, the installation and piping 
SLS 201% 4 


gravity, conversion, and forced air heating 


is easy—no. individual devices to crowd to- 





gether into limited space. Inventory problems 





are also simplified 

Field service is a cinch! Simply remove four 
screws to dismantle either the safety or solenoid 
head. Why not check the THERMAC MODEL SLS 
on your furnaces immediately. You'll enjoy top 
performance tnd save three ways: installation 
time, installation space, and overall control cost. 


Send for prices and delivery 
COMPANY 


14296 East Sixth Street Corona, California 
REdwood 7-3511 
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You know that the life of 
your meter diaphragms has a 
direct influence on your oper- 
ational efficiency. 

You also know that the dia- 
phragms which are the heart 
of your meters must withstan 4 
extreme conditions without 
speed up or slow down. 

Vulcan provides integrated 
research development and 
manufacturing facilities. This 
means complete quality con- 
trol from raw material to fin- 
ished product; assuring you 
that every diaphragm is made 
to strict specifications. 

Specify Vulcan — and be 
sure! 


Another 


ULCAN 


RUBBER PRODUCT 


54 Worth Street * New York 13, N.Y. 





ation of natural gas processing 
plants. 

Other new or expanded sections 
in the seventh edition include up- 
to-date information on: gas meas- 
urement; water treating; cooling 
towers; storage; gas, gasoline, 
and LPG treating; piping; fluid 
flow; compressors; and electrical 
equipment. 

The 320-page book is available 
from NGSMA, 421 Kennedy Bldg., 
Tulsa 3, for $5 per copy. 


Sponsored research hits 
new high at gas institute 


A total of $661,000 was spent 
on sponsored research at the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology during 
the 1956-57 fiscal year. According 
to Dr. Martin A. Elliott, IGT di- 
rector, this money represents an 
increase of almost 20 per cent 
over the preceding year. 

Dr. Elliott reviewed general op- 
erations of the institute at the an- 
nual meeting of members and the 
board of trustees. At the meeting, 
E. J. Boothby, president of Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., was 
reelected chairman of the trus- 
tees. Eight trustees were re- 
named to the board and three new 
members were elected. 

Eskill I. Bjork, chairman of the 
board of Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., was elected to a three- 
year term. Elected to fill vacan- 
cies which will expire in 1959 are 
Gerald T. Mullins, president of 
Minneapolis Gas Co., and R. A. 
Puryear, Jr., president of Ala- 
bama Gas Co. 

IGT’s activities were high- 
lighted by the launching of a 
four-year undergraduate scholar- 
ship program, an increase in the 
volume of basic research, and the 
largest volume of sponsored re- 
search in the institute’s history, 
Dr. Elliott reported. 


While most of the sponsored 
work was applied research, the 
gas industry also sponsored sev- 
eral basic research projects. 

“The number of such projects 
increased in the past year,” Dr. 
Elliott pointed out, “and it is 
hoped that this trend will con- 
tinue.” 

“Basic research is the unsung 
hero of technologic progress,” he 
continued. “The simple objective 
of basic research—the creation of 
new knowledge—has given us to- 
day’s advanced technology, and 
must continue to be fostered in 
plans for our future progress.” 

The sponsored basic research, 
along with the sponsored applied 
research in the fields of gas trans- 
mission, distribution, production 
and processing, and fuel utiliza- 
tion, represents a broad attack on 
the gas industry’s problems, both 
current and long range. 

The gas institute increased its 
staff from 63 to 73 full-time per- 
sons to handle the greater volume 
of sponsored research. 

Areas of basic research include 
physical properties of gas, new 
techniques for gas analysis, gas- 
making reactions, combustion, 
and applications of nuclear sci- 
ence. Sponsored research included 
projects on gas transmission, gas 
distribution, production of high- 
Btu gas from coal and oil, peak- 
load gas processes, catalyst re- 
search, petro-chemicals, utiliza- 
tion research, and energy studies. 





Webster Engineering Co. is operating out 
of its new $500,000 plant in Tulsa. The 
three-part building consists of a 35x48- 
ft lab housing a variety of boilers for test- 
ing operations; the office building, housing 
administrative, drafting and reproduction 
departments; and the main plant, which 
houses sheet metal, welding, machining, 
assembly, testing, shipping, receiving and 
warehouse departments. 
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Gas blamed for less than 
3% of building fires 


Gas and gas appliances caused 
less than 3 per cent of U. S. 
building fires during 1956, ac- 
cording to AGA reports. The as- 
sociation arrived at the figure 
after reviewing annual estiraates 
of the National Fire Protection 
Association. The nation’s building 
fires mounted to a total of 824,- 
400, with gas as the listed cause 
of only 21,000. 

Losses in fires were estimated 
at $1,016,000,000 by the NFPA. 
Gas fires were charged with about 
2 per cent of total losses—an esti- 
mated $24.5 million. 

Defective or overheated heating 
and cooking equipment of all 
types caused an estimated 108,500 
building fires with losses of more 
than $92 million. Gas-fired equip- 
ment was charged with 9800 of 
these fires at a cost of $12.8 mil- 
lion. Building fires due to gas and 
gas appliances, including gas ex- 
plosions, were estimated at 11,200 
with losses of $11.7 million. 

The AGA points out that light- 
ning alone was reported as having 
caused more than twice as many 
building fires as gas. In the 
NFPA list of 24 causes of build- 
ing fires in 1956, “smoking and 
matches” led the list with 127,000. 
Greatest losses from known causes 
was $120.5 million attributed to 
“electrical, fixed services, fires 
due to misuse, or faulty wiring, 
equipment.” 


Union loans Trans-Canada 
gas for winter service 


Natural gas will be available 
this winter to all municipalities 
—including the city of Montreal 
—on the Toronto-Montreal sec- 
tion of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines’ 
transmission system. 

According to Trans-Canada’s 
Charles Coates and Union Gas’ 
David Rogers, arrangements have 
been completed for a supply of 
gas to be borrowed from Union 
Gas Co. for the Eastern Canada 
section of Trans-Canada’s market 
until Alberta gas arrives. 

“We will return the full amount 
of gas borrowed by Union begin- 
ning next fall when Alberta gas 
will arrive here,” explained Presi- 
dent Coates. He said that the con- 
tract conditions under which the 
gas is loaned to Trans-Canada en- 
sures that gas will be available 
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COMPRESSION-END “ELLS" 
Normac ells of all types incorporate 
every feature of the Normac cou- 
pling plus full coupling depth. 


NORMAC +50-A 

STEEL COUPLINGS 
Manufactured from extra heavy 
wall pipe. Couplings are available 
with cither seamless or welded cen- 
ters in sizes from 4%” to 1%” in- 
clusive. 10” and special length cen- 
ters available. 


NO RMAC 


Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings 
foryx UNIFORMITY 
7x DEPENDABILITY 
x ADAPTABILITY 


Normac gas distribution products are engineered and 
manufactured to meet every requirement of modern 
gas distribution. Write today for catalog. 


NORMAC COUFLINGS 

Normac malleable couplings and 
sleeves offer the ultimate in deflec- 
tion and strength with a center wall 
thickness greater than the wall 
thickness of the service pipe on 
which they are used. Every Normac 
fitting is individually air tested. 


COMPRESSION-END 

SERVICE “TEE” 

Full coupling depth. Special threads 
on male end prevent dropping into 
old hand taps. 


Normac also manufactures a complete line of red brass 
fittings in O.D. sizes: %”, %”, 1%”, 1%”—and a 
complete line of insulated couplings and fittings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NORTON-McCMURRAY MFG. CO. 


| 919 North Michigan Avenue — Chicago 11, Illinois 


| 





to all the economically service- 
able Ontario markets between 
Toronto and Montreal as well as 
providing for the conversion of 
the Montreal market from manu- 
factured to natural gas this win- 
ter and next spring. 


SEC approves 
Lake Shore merge 


Upon receipt of SEC approval, 
Lake Shore Gas Co. and Lake 
Shore Pipe Line Co. joined the 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
system. 

Lake Shore Gas, serving 15,000 
customers in the northeastern 
Ohio area from Painesville to the 
Pennsylvania line, joins East 
Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, to be- 
come part of the largest natural 
gas distributing company in the 
state. East Ohio is part of the 
Consolidated system. 

With the addition of Lake 
Shore’s customers in Ashtabula, 
Geneva, Conneaut, Jefferson and 





Length after 
length... 
Mile after 
mile... 
Every 
inch of 


BUSADA BUTYRATE (PLASTICS) 


GAS PIPING IS IDENTICAL! 





It is transparent . .. made from one specific material 


IT’S CLEAR! 
YOU CAN SEE 
S BY, 


shipment upon shipment. Its high quality is constant. 
Made to same O.D. as steel pipe with 2 wall thick- 
nesses. Close tolerances insure leakproof, trouble- 
proof ease of installation. Complete line of fittings. 


formulation containing the same physical properties Bu | 


Made by Busada Mfg., Corp., for 


BUSADA SUPPLY CO. INC. 


Representatives in: Boston, Los Angeles, Shreveport, La., Kingsport, Tenn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


58-99 Fifty-Fourth St. 
Maspeth 78, New York 











FATCHEMCO T.E. B. 


A Universal Tar Emulsion Breaker 


Eliminate tar emulsion “headaches” 

Produce dry tar efficiently 

Save Money on Time, Steam Costs and Labor 
Proved in use by over 100 Gas Companies 


Write for information and sample. 


UNIVERSAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Lonsdale, R. 1. 











six smaller communities, East 
Ohio now serves 750,000 meters 
in about 150 northeastern Ohio 
municipalities. Its service area 
reaches from the western suburb 
of Cleveland to the Pennsylvania 
line and south froin Lake Erie to 
Youngstown, Uhrichsville, Den- 
nison and Wooster. 

Lake Shore Pipe Line becomes 
the sixth company in the Con- 
solidated system. As such, it will 
retain its name and identity as a 
separate organization. 


Major heating promotion 
launched by Honeywell 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. is in the midst of an 
unusual and all-inclusive sales pro- 
motion. The program was launched 
in November and will reach a peak 


_-in March. 


Utilities, original eqaipment 
manufacturers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers’ representatives have all 
been invited to support the Warm- 
Hearted House project, a nation- 
wide modernization effort. Honey- 
well has invited 55,000 heating 
dealers and contractors to partici- 
pate. 

The promotion centers around a 
check-up of homeheating systems 
by participating dealers. 

Here is how the program works: 
It will be announced to homemak- 
ers in March through an ad in 
The American Home. The ad will 
contain a quiz by which homeown- 
ers can rate their heating systems 
as to whether they are “lovable, 
livable or a liability.” Then, the 
homeowners send the result of 
their quiz to a participating dealer. 
He, in turn, will give the home- 
owner a “$15 check-up” without 
cost. 

K. L. Wilson, Honeywell vice 
president in charge of the resi- 
dential division, says “The pro- 
gram is aimed at benefitting every- 
one in the heating industry by 
awakening homeowners to the 
shortcomings of their present heat- 
ing equipment and inspiring them 
to want to improve it.” 


Utility Appliance adopts 
single brand-name identity 


Effective the first of the year, 
Utility Appliance Corp. will mar- 
ket all its products under the single 
name of Gaffers & Sattler. 

Utility has executive offices in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. and produc- 
tion facilities in Los Angeles. It 
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Gaffers & Sattler sales manager P. L. 
Chabre displays cartoon characters, Mr. 
Goffers and Mr. Sattler. 


produces gas ranges, water heat- 
ers, and heating, air conditioning 
and ventilating equipment. The 
move also will affect its gas and 
electric water heater subsidiary, 
Mission Appliance Corp. 

According to President Ben B. 
Breslow, products previously made 
by the parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries and divisions will have 
the Gaffers & Sattler brand added 
without sacrificing their individual 
names. 

The success of the Gaffers & 
Sattler name in its major estab- 
lished market, southern California, 
and areas such as Texas, where it 
was more recently introduced, was 
given by the Utility spokesman as 
a major reason for the “single 
brand name” decision. 

“The success,” said Mr. Breslow, 
“has been due in large part to the 
Mr. Gaffers and Mr. Sattler car- 
toon characters ... They gained 
immediate public acceptance and 
helped increase our range sales as 
high as 50 per cent each year in 
southern California.” 

The move is timed with exten- 
sion of Utility products to a total 
of 27 major domestic marketing 
areas covering the Pacific coast, 
Mountain states, the South, and 
the Midwest as far as St. Louis. 


GAMA honors Eiseman, 
gas chemistry specialist 


John H. Eiseman, gas chemistry 
specialist of the National Bureau 
of Standards since 1921, was 
honored recently by the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

GAMA presented Mr. Eiseman 
with its distinguished service 
award for his “great contribu- 
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with NEW 170 wide-wheel Trenchliner 





@ wide wheel frame — cutting 
widths from 20 to 32” 


maximum digging depth 5’9” 


hydraulically-driven convey- 
or — belt speeds independent 
of digging wheel speeds 


30 digging speeds from 12” 
to 25 lineal feet per minute 


heavy-duty cast-steel buckets 


double-point ‘‘Tap-in” teeth 
— self-sharpening, reversible 


quick-change gumbo buckets 
retractable bucket-cleaner 


hydraulic wheel-hoist on 
power-tilt mast 


standard tractor crawlers — 
16” grouser-type treads, or 
12” flat shoes optional 


choice of gas or diesel power 


all main gears enclosed in 
oil bath; all main shafts on 
antifriction bearings 


Now, another wheel-type 
Trenchliner joins the big Parsons 
line — a new 170, with extra-wide 
wheel frame. Developed to meet 
the demand for wide work range 
in a medium-size machine, it digs 
up to 32 inches wide, at depths 
to 534 feet. With all this extra 
capacity, you get smooth, positive 
wheel control. 


Hydraulic power raises and lowers 
the wheel on vertical mast with 
fractional-inch accuracy — and 
tilts the mast for traveling or 
trailer-loading. New hydraulic 
control system on conveyor gives 
belt speeds up to 600 feet per 
minute — completely independent 
of digging wheel speeds. Belt 
easily handles maximum yardages 
from the extra-wide wheel — puts 
spoil bank well back beyond edge 
of trench. Better have Parsons dis- 
tributor demonstrate what this 
new 170 will do for you! 


Other sizes range from a smaller 
wheel model to “big-inchers” and 
“middle-inchers” — also, ladder- 
types on crawlers, and on rubber. 








mail to: PARSONS Company, NEWTON, IOWA 


Send us more information on new 170 wide-wheel Trenchliner 
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ancadier 


MAIN MOVEMENT, INDEX DRIVE 
AND CARRIER WIRE ASSEMBLIES 
FOR 1-A SPRAGUE METERS 


All moving parts in the Lancaster 
Main Movement, Index Drive and 
Carrier Wire assemblies operate in 
oil bearing metals. The oil- bearing 
surface of the Main Movement is 
greater than competitive assemblies 
by 30% in the Upper Main Move- 
ment, and by 126% in the diaphragm 
linkage. 


®@ Once installed and adjusted, Lan- 
caster parts need not be disturbed 
for oiling or greasing. 


@ The accurate performance of Lan- 
caster parts is never restricted by 
excess oil or grease becoming stiff 
or sticky in cold weather. 


Lancaster parts are made of hard 
metals—steel, bronze and brass; last 
life of meter. They’ re easy to install 
and adjust to unexcelled accuracy. 
For accuracy that lasts . . . order 
Lancaster Main Movements, and 
Index Drive assemblies and Dia- 
phragms with built-in adjustable 
Carrier Wire Assemblies for your 





1-A Sprague Gas Meters. fe 





Manufacturers of Quolity Parts for Gas Meters 
POST OFFICE BOX 378 LANCASTER, OHIO 





aia 
Canadian Representative: Ontor Limited, Toronto 2, Canada 
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tions to the progress of the na- 
tion’s gas industry.” 

In making the presentation, 
E. J. Funk Jr., chairman of 
GAMA’s industrial equipment di- 
vision, said Mr. Eiseman’s early 
research and testing of gas burn- 
ers resulted in publication by 
NBS of the first authoritative 
technical papers on the design- 
ing of atmospheric burners to in- 
sure maximum safety and com- 
plete combustion. 


Fees} news notes 


L. B. Foster Co. has moved its 
Los Angeles office to larger quarters 
at 3540 Wilshire Blvd. The move 
was made to accommodate the sales 
staff, which has doubled since the 
office was opened in 1953. 


Over 3700 prospective customers 
in Brigham City and Logan, Utah, 
have signed contracts with Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co. for gas ser- 
vice. In mid-1957 MFS asked the 
Utah PSC for permission to build 
a $3.2 million 12-in. line north from 
Ogden to serve these communities. 


Dearborn Chemical Co. is now 
national distributor for F.O.S. 
Safe-T-Clad tape, manufactured by 
Seamless Rubber Co. Dearborn will 
maintain warehoused stocks in Los 
Angeles, Chicago (company head- 
quarters), and Linden, N. J. 


Houston and New York repre- 
sentatives have been named by Gas 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, for its 
line of chemical process equipment. 
Oil & Gas Agencies Ltd. is the 
Houston representative covering the 
east Texas area. In New York, the 
distributor is Dynatrol Inc. 


William E. Brice Co., Houston, 
is now representing the Pacific 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
North Hollywood, Calif. From its 
Houston headquarters, Brice will 
handle Electro-Span digital super- 
visory control systems in Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


Mazxter Metals Corp. (Max Stern, 
consulting engineer), New York, 
has been reappointed general repre- 
sentative of Leo Gottwald Kom- 
manditgesellschaft, Werk Hattin- 
gen/Ruhr, Germany. Maxter has 
represented the German manufac- 
turer of forged steel flanges and 
welded fittings for the past six 
years. 
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fasJcalendar 


January 


HOUSE CONNECTIC 


i 
; tage 
© esto) Redison Minvoopele,” | MONA Ld Metre eS ead TLL OLR LLL 
10..SGA Employee Relations Round- 


Table Conference — Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel,, Edgewater Park, 


Mis. » NEW GAS STEEL 
Oman COMMUNITIES MX REPLACEMENT 
aa OF CAST IRON 
..Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Accounting Section Meeting— MA INS 


Tulsa. 


. .NEGA Operating Division—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 


..SGA Pipeline Chief Engineers 
Round-Table Conference—Hilton 
Hotel, El Paso. 


..New England Gas Association 
Accounting Division—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 





RUGGED 


FOR 
6- 7..SGA Accounting Management 
Round-Table Conference— PERMANENCE 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. AGAINST 


..SGA Sales Executives Round- EXTERNAL FORCES 
Table Conference — Monteleone 
Hotel, New Orleans. AND 


CORROSION 


February 


.Ninth Annual Tulsa Corrosion 
Short Course for Pipeliners 
(Tulsa Section, NACE)—Mayo 


Hotel, Tulsa. } FAST 


SGA Distribution Management 
Conference — Roosevelt Hotel, SHAPED TO FIT INSTALLATION 
New Orleans. IN THE 
BEVELED FOR WELDING 

SGA Transmission Management STREETS WHERE 


Searanapes (Spring )—Roosevelt SPECIFY AND USE MINUTES COUNT 
otel, 





New Orleans. 


SGA Distribution Management 
Roundtable Conference—Roose- 


Pie Hote! New Orleans. | QA BOLETS 


17-21. .National Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers—San Francisco. 


20-21..New England Gas Association (BONNEY ) 
Annual Meeting—Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 


Mid-West Gas Association — CARBON STEEL 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado | WELDOLETS ® STAINLESS 
Springs. | THREDOLETS ® ALLOY 

| SOCKOLETS ® for all services 
Oklahoma Utilities Association BRAZOLETS ® 
Annual Convention — Biltmore ELGOLETS ® 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 


The Greenbrier, White Sulphur | 
Springs, W. Va. PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 


31-April 2..AGA General Management BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS 
Section Conference — Washing- 


ton, D. C. DEPT. B., ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PERMANENT 


LEAK REPAIR “2 for Lktatiire 


STAINLESS STEEL BAND, NEOPRENE GASKET 
PIPE REPAIR PRODUCTS 


EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA © COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Another SOUTHERN MILL Prefabricated Home 
Designed for Gracious Living 


a 





INDIVIDUAL APPEARANCE ... 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE 


In the drawing above notice how by integrating the 
roof line of the house and garage, a long, low, modern 
look is obtained. This is just one example of how a 
standard STURDYBILT three bedroom home can be 
styled to suit individual needs. Write for information. 


RDYBIL 


SOUTHERN MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
STUROYBILT HOUSES COMPLY WITH COMMERCIAL STANDARD C5125 
OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS FOR PREFABRICATED HOMES 
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PREFABRICATED, 
DEMOUNTABLE HOUSES 








Donald Beecher 
Equitable 


A. W. Conover 
Equitable 


A. W. CONOVER has been elected 
chairman of Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, and DONALD B. 
BEECHER was named his successor 
as president. The company said 
Mr. Conover’s relief from the duties 
of president was occasioned by his 
continued serious illness. Mr. 
Beecher has been vice president and 
general manager of Equitable since 
1952. He joined the company in 
1926 as an engineer and in 1942 be- 
came assistant to the vice president 
in charge of operations at Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia Gas Co., an 
Equitable subsidiary. Directors also 
elected JOHN T. BROWN executive 
vice president, a newly created post 
to include duties formerly per- 
formed by the general manager. 
FRED N. WOLF and C. J. MULLHOL- 
LAND were named senior vice presi- 
dents and directors. 


GEORGE W. RYERSON has taken 
over the newly created post of di- 
rector of public relations for North- 
ern Illinois Gas Co., Bellwood, IIl. 
Mr. Ryerson will continue to serve 
as secretary of the company. 


JOHN C. DEZELLE has transferred 
to Houston and assumed his new 
duties as assistant operating man- 
ager of United Gas Corp.’s Texas 
distribution operations. Mr. Dezelle 
has been with United Gas for 


John Dezelle 
United Gas 


George Ryerson 
Northern Illinois 
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26 years. Most recently he was as- 
sistant division manager at Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


ALVAN V. BRASHEAR is now man- 
ager of operations of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. He 
succeeds the late Roland R. Paulin. 
Mr. Brashear joined Michigan Con- 
solidated as a cadet engineer in 
1923. The 34-year veteran has ex- 
perienced all phases of gas distribu- 
tion operations, including service 
shop, street, meter and pressure de- 
partments. He has been assistant 
manager of operations since 1953. 


C. WADE McCoy has been ap- 
pointed permanent vice president 
and general manager of Lakeland 
Natural Gas Ltd. and has estab. 
lished his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Kingston, 
Ont. Mr. McCoy formerly was vice 
president and general manager of 


A. V. Brashear Wade McCoy 
Mich Con Lakeland Natural 


the Kansas Public Service Co. and 
had served as a division manager 
with Kansas Power & Light Co. 


JOHN W. HENDRICKSON is now 
manager of the geological, land and 
lease and right-of-way departments 
of New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He joined New 
York State in 1953 after 12 years 
with Peoples Natural Gas Co., an 
affiliate. 


MILTON C. BALDRIDGE was elected 
secretary of the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Inc. at a recent board meeting. 
He has been secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corp. 
since 1945 and has also served as 
secretary or assistant secretary of 
various other system companies. 


LoIs JACOBSON has been ap- 
pointed home service advisor in 
Springfield, Ohio, for Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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dig ‘em and fill ‘em 
with Clevelands 


This gas company crew is putting a new Cleveland 110 through 
its paces. Like so many others who know Cleveland’s fitness for 
utility distribution work, this Indiana company has standardized 
on Clevelands for more than 20 years. 


Mains of the same Indiana company are backfilled—and simulta- 
neously compacted—by the one-man-operated Cleveland 80W. It 
lays pipe, pulls crossings and does other side crane work, too. 


th eee ; ges aS a Sie 
‘THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO.” 


20100 ST, CLAIR AVENUE + CLEVELAND 17, OH10 
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A digest of what's new in products 
and trade literature compiled by the 
editors of GAS as a reader service. 


For more data on any of these items use 


1. Casing cradle 


A new casing cradle insulates the 
pipeline from the ends of the casing. 
The WmSON three-way cradle is 
positioned in casing ends after drag 
section is in place and tie-in welds 
are made. The flexible, non-conduc- 
tive cradle, which encircles the pipe, 
prevents the drag section from 
touching the casing ends should it 
ride the side or top of the casing. 
In addition, the three-way casing 
cradles also provide for easy instal- 
lation of casing bushings. 

T. D. Williamson Inc. 


2. Floor furnaces 


Tamco’s new line of Barnes gas- 
fired floor furnaces reportedly is 
the largest output furnace of its 
type requiring no wall cutting. 
Mounted flush to wall, the single- 
register furnace combines stream- 
lined compactness with heavy duty 
performance. Also available in a 
smaller model, the Tamco half dual 
furnace needs no pit or large floor 
opening. 

Tameo Corp. 
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the Readers’ Service Card on pages 81, 82 


3. Conversion facts 


A reference table for engineers 
has been published in wall-chart 
form by Precision Equipment. In- 
cluded in the chart are such con- 
versions as inches to centimeters or 
watts to hp. Others include atmos- 
pheres to Kgs/sq cm, cm/sec. to 
miles/hr, cu ft to liters, microns to 
meters, quinta! to Ib. 

Precision Equipment Co. 


4. Survey monument 


A new survey monument with an 
adjustable top eliminates the need 
of digging and raising monuments 
to new road levels. According to 
Charles Bruning Co., the adjustable 
top permits the monument to be 
brought easily and quickly to the 
new level without loss of accuracy 
of survey points. 

Charles Bruning Co. 


5. Electronic information 


Bristol’s new electronic trans- 
mission system is based on the use 
of a differential transformer trans- 


mitter and an electronic Dyna- 
master receiver. The system meas- 
ures a wide range of variables and 
converts them to a-c voltage signals 
which are proportional to the meas- 
urements. The a-c signals are trans- 
mitted continuously and instanta- 
neously to remote self-balancing 
electronic Dynamaster receivers. 
Bristol Co. 


6. Crane-excavator 


Time-saving accessibility, low- 
cost maintenance and versatile ser- 
vice are featured in Bucyrus-Erie’s 
new transit machine, the 11-B. The 
11-B is readily convertible from a 
10-ton lifting crane to a dragline, 
clamshell, hoe, or shovel to handle 
a variety of jobs. It is mounted on a 
6-wheel drive carrier, which pro- 
vides up to 47-mph speeds. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


7. Radio servicing 


Simplicity of use is featured in 
a new, multi-purpose portable test 
set from Motorola. It is designed to 
facilitate the aligning and testing 
of all Motorola mobile and base sta- 
tions. Also featured in the set are 
function-grouped controls and cali- 
brated meter scales. A transistor- 
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ized electronic a-c voltmeter and a 
full view, 4-in., 2 per cent meter are 
included. 

Motorola Ince. 


8. Heat-treat furnace 


Hizh temperature materials in 
wire and rod form are heated for 
heat-treating and hot working— 
continuously at high linear speeds 
—in a new Selas furnace. In instal- 
lations in wire-producing plants, 
these furnaces are continuously 
heating tungsten and molybdenum 
rod for swaging. For this use, the 
furnace heats rods at any rate re- 
quired by the swager. Burner de- 
sign produces chamber tempera- 
tures as high as 3200°F with low 
pressure gas and air. 

Selas Corp. of America 


9. Temperature scanner 


Tipptronic’s multipoint tempera- 
ture scanner provides over-tempera- 
ture or under-temperature protec- 
tion. It is designed for systems 
where it is desirable to provide one 
temperature alarm instrument ca- 
pable of sensing several control 
points and providing one alarm if 
one of these temperatures exceeds 
or fails to reach a pre-set limit. 
Thermocouples, ranging from 4 to 
56, are connected to a specially built 
switch. The switch samples the out- 
put of each thermocouple. The sig- 
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nal is then delivered to the signal 
terminals of a contact meter. 
Tipptronic Inc. 


10. Thread protectors 


Color-coded pipe thread protec- 
tors from Protector Products Inc. 
cannot damage the pipe threads. 
They are made of precision molded 
polyethylene. Interior surface of the 
protector is tapered at the same 
angle as the thread so that there is 
contact for the full thread length. 
Protector Products Inc. 


11. Drafting machine 


A portable drafting machine, so 
compact that it can be folded jack- 
knife style to fit in the pocket when 
detached from its drawing board, 
takes the place of T-square, ruler, 
protractor, and triangles. Called 
Draftette, the precision instrument 
is available attached to a portable 
drawing board. 

David Miller & Associates 


12. Gas alarm 


Johnson-Williams has redesigned 
its portable, audible combustible gas 
alarm with a visible indicator me- 


ter. The Sentinel is designed for 
confined area use. It features an ex- 
ternally mounted, plug-in filament 
unit for rapid response to gases. 
Johnson-Williams Inc. 


> | 


13. Truck-mounted compressor 


Hydrovane 125RA is a 125-cfm 
compressor driven direct from the 
truck engine through a heavy-duty 
power take-off. The Auto-Air can be 
mounted directly on the truck chas- 
sis or on a platform base. The com- 
pressor is of the Davey multi-stage 
rotary type with a single free-float- 
ing rotor. 

Davey Compressor Co. 


14. Strip-chart 


Up to 16 separate records from 
as many telemetering transmission 
systems are printed out on Bristol’s 
new telemeter receiver. The multi- 
ple-printing strip-chart Metameter 
telemeter receiver uses a multiple- 
switching arrangement. The vari- 
ables need not be all of one kind, 
but could be a combination of pres- 
sure, flow, temperature, liquid level. 
Bristol Co. 


15. Insulating analyzer 


The D-K analyzer from Delsen 
Corp. is a portable, non-destructive, 
direct-reading instrument that mea- 
sures the dissipation factor and 
dielectric constant of insulating 
materials. The instrument can be 
used to check the effects of variables 
in dielectric systems, to detect non- 
uniformities in insulators, and to 
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inspect incoming material to insure 
conformance to standards. 
Delsen Corp. 





16. Needle valve 


Kerotest has developed a new 
globe-type needle valve for jobs 
where space is a factor and where 
operating areas are close. It is suit- 
able for use in meter boxes, pres- 
sure gauge controls, as a sampling 
valve, and in applications where a 
high-pressure, accurately controlled 
shutoff needle valve is required. 
Kerotest Manufacturing Co. 


17. “Mycrohygrograph" 
Graphing minute changes in am- 
bient relative humidity is possible 
with a new instrument from Serdex. 
The Mycrohygrograph uses the sen- 
sitive Serdex diaphragm and makes 
minute changes in relative humidity 
visible by recording them on an out- 
side chart. Readings to less than 1 
per cent relative humidity are pos- 
sible. The instrument is ideally 
suited to such tasks as monitoring 
air conditioning systems which are 
used to accurately control humidity 
in many industrial and laboratory 
operations, including electronic data 
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processing equipment and electronic 
computer operations. 
Serdex Inc. 


18. Valve operator 


Jordan’s explosion-proof electric 
valve operator provides proportional 
flow control from a-c or d-c signal. 
Model SM-11-X mounts directly on 
the stem of rotary valves. The 
Valvetrol may provide remote con- 
trol of the valve from a pushbutton 
station with meter indication of 
valve position. Or, it may provide 
proportional control in automatic 
systems. 

Jordan Co. Ine. 


19. Controller 


Six new features have been added 
to the standard panel-type Consotrol 
instruments from Foxboro. Two of 
these advances permit greater re- 
corder flexibility. Two automatic 
control developments extend the 
number of control actions available 
with the Model 58 Consotrol control- 
ler. A new type chart tear-off bar 
and a new automatic-manual switch 
handle are standard with each in- 
strument. 

Foxboro Co. 


20. Space hecter control 


Incorporated in Robertshaw’s 
new manual control for space heat- 
ers is an automatic pilot safety de- 
vice. In case of pilot outage, the de- 


vice completely shuts off flow of gas 
to both main burner and pilot light. 
The control knob has a metal stop 
which prevents accidental shut off 
of pilot during normal operation. 
The TSC-110 has been designed for 
low capacity space heaters. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


21. Packaged boilers 


A burnerhead designed for the 
efficient firing and proper mixing of 
air and gas is featured in a new 
York-Power Steam-Pak automatic 
boiler. A blower at the front of the 
boiler supplies air for combustion 
and forces hot gases through the 
boiler passes. 

York-Shipley Inc. 


TRADE LITERATURE 
22. Ball-joint pipe 


Molox ball joint pipe for river 
crossings and submarine service is 
the subject of a new catalog from 
American Cast Iron Pipe. The gen- 
erously illustrated catalog contains 
instructions for assembly, weight 
and dimension tables, and installa- 
tion methods. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


23. Process control 


Recent developments in the field 
of “process control by analytical in- 
strumentation” are covered in an 
eight-page illustrated article avail- 
able from Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying Corp. Nuclear magnetic res- 
onance and other new analytical 
processes as improvements in con- 
trol and detection techniques are 
examined. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying 


24. Synthetic lubricant 


Major savings in air compressor 
maintenance costs can be obtained 
with Pydraul AC, a fire-resistant 
synthetic lubricant for air compres- 
sors, according to a booklet avail- 
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able from Monsanto Chemical. The 
booklet discusses the lubricant, 
which also reduces carbon deposits 
on exhaust valves and in interstage 
equipment. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 


25. Directory 


Beckman Instruments has pub- 
lished the “Beckman Directory,” de- 
scribing the seven specialized divi- 
sions of the company. In addition, 
the 32-page booklet lists products 
and sales and service locations. 
Beckman Instruments 


26. Computer study 


A new aid to help management 
study the electronic computer, its 
capabilities, operation and applica- 
tions has been published by Rem- 
ington Rand Univac division. The 
196-page manual is written entirely 
from the management point of view, 
and is a fine starting point for a 
thorough exploration of electronic 
data processing. 

Remington Rand 


27. Process control 


Four new bulletins from SWar- 
twout Co. describe a completely 
unitized AutroniC instrument line 
for indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling temperature, pressure, level 
flow, pH. The informative bro- 
chures include progress illustra- 
tions showing the functional conve- 
nience and flexibility of the design. 
Swartwout Co. 


28. V-angle compressors 


Cooper - Bessemer’s Type GMXF 
V-angle compressors are discussed 
in a new bulletin (No. 84). De- 
scribed is the paralleling turbo- 
charging of engine-driven compres- 
sors for service from 330 to 825 bhp 
for use on field gathering, repres- 
suring and refinery service. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 


29. Valves and controls 


Literature on condensed solenoid 
valve - electromagnetic controls of- 
fers condensed information on Au- 
tomatic Switch Co.’s complete prod- 
uct line. Covered under solenoid 
valves are 2-way, 3-way, 4-way, cor- 
rosion resistant, manual reset and 
special-purpose valves. 

Automatic Switch Co. 
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30. Orifice meters 


American Meter Co. has released 
five bulletins describing orifice me- 
ters and instruments. Covered are 
integrating orifice meters, gas lift 
meters, two-position controller for 
parallel meter operation, Dri-flo 
orifice meter, and remote pilot 
unit for remote loading of pressure 
regulators. 

American Meter Co. 


31. Audio tone equipment 


Transistor audio tone equipment 
for telemetering, remote indication, 
remote control, and superviso-y 
control is discussed in a data sheet 
from Warren Manufacturing Co. 
The company’s Tone-Link transmits 
a total of up to 18 tones simultane- 
ously over a single pair of private 
or leased telephone wires. 

Warren Manufacturing Co. 


32. Commercial thermostat 


Rod-and-tube type steam thermo- 
stats for use in commercial appli- 
ances are discussed in a four-page 
bulletin from Robertshaw. Cutaway 
and installation diagrams show 
the Model SC and ST thermostats, 
which provide sensitive throttling 
control for coffee urns, dish wash- 
ers, sterilizers, steam tables, and 
similar equipment. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


33. Computers 


Four sheets of literature have 
been published by Alwac Corp. One 
covers the ALWAC II-E desk-top 
units that provide control of and 
communication with the computer 
and round out a basic data process- 
ing system. The others discuss a 
standard card converter, a magnetic 
drum, and the central computer. 
Alwac Corp. 


34. Gas chromatographs 


Three new pieces of literature 
describe Beckman’s gas chromato- 
graphs and accessories. Covered are 
a low temperature instrument for 
laboratory separation and analysis 
of gases and liquids boiling up to 
80°C; a versatile, high temperature 
instrument for analyses of gases of 
liquids boiling up to 350°C; and 
the complete line of sampling ac- 
cessories and column information. 
Beckman/ Scientific 


35. Tank manufacturing 


The story of LPG tank manufac- 
turing has been told by Master 
Tank & Welding Co. in a 16-page, 
illustrated catalog. 

Master Tank & Welding Co. 


36. Self-propelled crane 


Bulletin CR-502 from Schield 
Bantam describes a new 7-ton rated 
self-propelled crane-excavator. The 
two-color, four-page publication 
contains detailed information on 
specifications, features, operating 
data and capacities. 

Schield Bantam Co. 


37. “Portrait in Plastics” 


A 16-mm movie in sound and 
color has been produced by the plas- 
tics division of Eastman Chemical 
Products Inc. showing the growth 
of plastics. The movie, produced as 
part of the anniversary program 
commemorating Eastman’s first 
quarter century in tenite plastics 
production, is described in detail in 
a new bulletin from the company. 
Eastman Chemical Products Ine. 


38. Steam jet ejectors 


Sweco’s new line of steam jet 
ejectors is presented in a new bul- 
letin. The new line, available in a 
wide range of sizes with single and 
multiple stages up to six, has been 
designed to meet vacuum needs of 
the power and process industries. 
Southwestern Engineering Co. 


39. Quality control 


The use of automatic equipment 
to get quality control in the lining 
of oil field tubing is the subject of a 
four-page report by Tubular Lining 
Corp. The report follows the proc- 
essing method through each step, 
showing how the “Autotronic” lin- 
ing method eliminates the possibil- 
ity of errors and carelessness due to 
human factors. 

Tubular Linings Corp. 


40. Surveying Instruments 


Literature is available on a film 
showing the manufacture and use 
of Kern Swiss optical surveying in- 
struments. The 16-mm film with 
narration is available on loan. 
Kern Instruments Inc. 












































Sigma 
Wobbe Index 
Recorder 


THE WORLD’S FIRST 


Now, Sigma’s Wobbe Index Recorder gives you a con- 
tinuous record of actual thermal delivery. 


Calorific Value 
Wobbe Index = 





Specific Gravity 


This instrument is reliable and relatively inexpensive. 
Recordings are highly accurate. An optional unit will 
also control Wobbe Index if desired. 

The Flow Regulator regulates gas flow to the burner. 
It senses slight changes in specific gravity and com- 
pensates for changes in barometric pressure and room 
temperature. 


The Recording Mechanism is actuated by the heat of 
the gas. Responds rapidly to changes in Wobbe Index. 
Not affected by normal temperature and pressure 
changes. Highly sensitive, frictionless magnifying sys- 
tem. All parts well protected against corrosion. 


Write For Further Information 


—— National Representatives for —————, 
cos A Sigma Instrument Co., England 


COSA CORPORATION, 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING GOLDAK’S 25th ANNIVERSARY 


TRANSISTORIZED 
PIPE LOCATOR 


The GOLDAK COMPANY 


Celebrates its 25th Annit 


with the most effecti 


versary 


ve 


PIPE LOCATOR of the Century 





Again, Goldak proves their leadership 
in the locating field with this Transis- 
torized Pipe Locator. Featuring Tran- 
sistors, Printed Circuit Boards and 
Packaged Circuits for better locating; 
small sized Flashlight Batteries for 
maintenance savings...Transistors and 
other components encapsulated pre- 
venting temperature, humidity, shock, 
vibration problems. Designed for pin- 
point detection of underground pipes, 
cables, mains, laterals, valves, etc. 


ue | were 











1542 W. Glenoaks Blvd. For further information, write The Goldak Company 


Glendale 1, 


California for Literature and name of your nearest dealer. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST LOCATING EQUIPMENT 











people © Continued 


(from page 77) 


FRaNK E. CAPRISTO is the new 
dealer promotion manager for three 
Pittsburgh Group companies of the 
Columbia Gas System, Manufactur- 
ers Light & Heat Co., Columbia Gas 
of N. Y. Inc., and Cumberland & 
Allegheny Gas Co. Mr. Capristo 
joined the business promotion de- 
partment in 1952. In 1952 he was 
named assistant dealer manager. 


JOHN LAWRENCE, formerly presi- 
dent of Joy Manufacturing Co., has 
been named vice president of 
Dresser Industries Inc. He will 
headquarter in Dallas. Dresser’s 
chairman, H. N. Malion, states that 
Mr. Lawrence will play a prominent 
role in the new Dresser division 
which will be created following 
merger of Dresser and Gardner- 
Denver. 


JANET REINHARD has been named 
Toledo district home service direc- 
tor for Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Miss 
Reinhard has been a home service 
advisor in Columbus for Ohio Fuel 
the past two years. 


RICHARD J. Murpy, chief geol- 
ogist for New York State Natural 
Gas Corp. since 1952, has joined the 
parent firm, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., in New York. He will as- 
sist vice president E. H. Tollefson 
in a variety of duties. Before join- 
ing New York State, Mr. Murdy 
served 12 years with Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., another Consolidated 
subsidiary. 


WILLIAM E. DOoBBINS has suc- 
ceeded the late Gen. Urban Niblo 
as director of Dresser Industries 
Washington office. Mr. Dobbins 
goes to Washington from Houston, 
where he has been central regional 
manager for Clark Bros. Co., one 
of the Dresser Industries. Prior to 
that, he was manager of the Clark 


Frank Capristo 
Pittsburgh Group 


William E. Dobbins 


Dresser Industries 
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V. J. Eberi Wesley Cook 
Robertshaw Portland Gas 


Bros.-Dresser Industries Washing- 
ton office and special representative 
in the New York City area. 


FREDERIC V. LACOCK has joined 
the Stiglitz Corp., Louisville, Ky., 
as vice president in charge of sales. 
J. ARTHUR JENKISSON also has 
joined the company as vice presi- 
dent assisting Mr. Lacock. 


V. J. EBERL is now plant super- 
intendent of Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat division at Youngwood, Pa. A 
veteran of 20 years in the manu- 
facture of control devices, Mr. 
Eber! formerly was plant manager 
for Wisconsin Metal Products, 
Racine, Wis. 


KENNETH A. PEIFER has been ap- 
pointed labor relations manager 
for the Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Peifer was with 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.’s in- 
dustrial relations department be- 
fore his promotion. 


WESLEY A. Cook has been elected 
a director of Portland (Ore.) Gas 
& Coke Co. to fill the vacancy 
created by the retirement of R. G. 
BARNETT. Mr. Cook has been a vice 
president of the company since 
1955, in charge of rates and other 
regulatory matters. 


H. G. EBDON, executive vice pres- 
ident of Combustion Engineering 
Inc., New York, has been named 
president. He succeeds MARTENS 
H. ISENBERG, who resigned because 
of ill health, ARTHUR J. SANTRY, 
JR., vice president and director, 
was elected vice chairman. 


New vice presidents of Crane 
Co., Chicago, are MAURICE NELLES 
and PAUL 8. KEMPF. Mr. Nelles is 
vice president for engineering and 
Mr. Kempf’s field is personnel and 
industrial relations. 


WELDON D. WILLES, assistant to 
the president of Rockwell Manu- 
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Why Use Two... 


When One Will Do... 


Better! 


When one Roots-Connersville rotary gas meter is used in 


place of two... or three .. . or four of other types, metering 
costs go down. 


This fact has been proved by utility companies and com- 
mercial and industrial users of gas everywhere as shown in 
this typical comparison: 


First cost is substantially reduced with the proper selection 
of the one Roots-Connersville meter, from the 39 sizes of- 
fered, for a specific requirement. Further savings are made 
in foundation, piping and installing costs, and in space. 


But this is only part of the story. Roots-Connersville gas me- 
ters assure unalterable accuracy with far less maintenance 
than required by other types. There are no valves, valve gear 
or other small parts to wear out and cause inaccuracies. 
Servicing is limited to lubrication of bearings and gears and 
an occasional check of the operating differential. 


For additional data, please refer to our section in 


Chemica! Engineering Catalog or Mechanical Catalog 
or write for descriptive Bulletin M-152. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 





158 Oregon Avenue, C sville, Indi In Canada—629 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 





PROPANE PLANT OF THE MONTH 


CONNECTICUT 
LIGHT & POWER 


Typical ‘"two-tank’’ Draketown 
Propane-Air Plant installation for 
natural gas standby and augmen- 
tation for Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Winsted, Conn. 


Many other large and small manufacturers and utilities 
rely on Draketown for absolute dependability of gas 
supply; automatic or manual operation with savings all 
down the line. Over thirty-five years of gas engineering 
experience is built into every Draketown Plant. 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND, INC. 


Consulting @ Design @ Engineering 


@ Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Member of: 


American Gas Association, LP-Gas Association, American Petroleum 


Institute, National Fire Protection Association, Canadian Gas 
Association, Agricultural Ammonia Institute 








SEALING 
COMPOUNDS 


Heat and vibration- 
proof, non-solvent, 
will not shrink, crack 
or crumble. Makes all 
assemblies leak-proof 
and pressure-tight. 
Prevents rust, cor- 


e tS , BASIC 
rosion, joint seizure. 


BLENDS 


LIQUID WRENCH 


The super-penetrating 


rust solvent 


LOOSENS 


rusted bolts, nuts, 
screws, ‘frozen’ parts 
Liquid Wrench works 
fast... yet is absolutely 
safe for all metals and 
alloys. 


At Industrial, Automotive, 
Hardware, Plumbing Jobbers : 





| EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE! 


Exceptionally high relieving capacity obtained 
by new type internal relief valve. Remarkable 
by-pass check valve pre- . 
vents over-shooting of low ~~ 
pressure and damage 
to meter. 


TNIVERYAL 


CONTROLS CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 13122 WALNUT HILL STA. 
DALLAS 20, TEXAS 


o 








people ¢ Continued 


facturing Co.’s LFM division in 
Atchison, Kan., has been named 
general manager of the company’s 
new valve plant at Kearney, Neb. 
FRED J. LANGTRY, assistant works 
manager of the Oakland, Calif., 
plant, has been promoted to works 
manager at Kearney. Mr. Willes 
joined Rockwell in 1944 and has 
since served in managerial capaci- 
ties at several Rockwell plants. Be- 
fore joining the LFM division, he 
was sales manager-Nordstrom 
valves. Mr. Langtry has been as- 
sociated with Rockwell at Oakland 
for 28 years. 


URBAN Hipp has succeeded JOHN 
M. SPENCE as treasurer of Barber- 
Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. Mr. Spence, 
one of the company’s senior em- 
ployees, has been treasurer since 
1945. He now moves to the newly 
created post of manager of insur- 
ance. 


HAROLD G. WARD has been named 
northern California regional sales 
manager for Tamco Corp., San 
Rafael, Calif. 


JOHN P. EWING is now manager 
of manufacturing for Ruud Manu- 
facturing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GEORGE MILLER, assistant chief 
engineer of Barton Instrument 
Corp., Monterey Park, Calif., was 
honored recently by an invitation 
to participate in the ceremonies 
marking the 15th anniversary of 
the first nuclear chain reaction at 
the University of Chicago. He was 
so honored because of his contribu- 
tion to the development of the Pure 
Nuclear Physics Group of the Man- 
hattan District Project. 


P. L. CHABRE has taken on new 
duties as national sales promotion 
manager of Utility Appliance Corp. 
and Mission Appliance Corp., both 
of Los Angeles. He will also con- 
tinue as sales manager of Utility’s 
other divisions—Gaffers & Sattler 
and Occidental range divisions. 
GEORGE WACK has been named dis- 
trict manager for Gaffers & Sattler 
and Utility in San Diego county. 


W. W. St. CLAIR has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager of 
O’Keefe & Merritt Co., Los Angeles. 


K. H. ROWLAND is now vice presi- 
dent-production of Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., Los Angeles. Mr. 
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Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. president 
Joseph J. Hedrick (left) presents sugges- 
tion award check of $900 to Guy Howard. 
Mr. Howard, collection reviewer in the 
credit and collection department, sug- 
gested a new method for reviewing certain 
applications for gas service. This most 
recent award brings Mr. Howard's total in 
his 37-year career with Peoples Gas Light 
to $1225 for five suggestions. 





Rowland, who joined the company 
in 1934 as an engineer, has been 
the company’s works manager. 


R. FRANK NOWLIN, engineer in 
the Texas distribution division of 
United Gas Corp., has been pro- 
moted and placed in charge of op- 
erations in the Houston division. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Nowlin 
will be in charge of gas measure- 
ment, leakage reduction and other 
operations. 


FRANK Dorr has been appointed 
chief corrosion engineer of Stand- 
ard Magnesium Corp., Tulsa. He 
wil] headquarter in the recently 
opened field office in Houston. Mr. 
Dorr has operated his own firm, 
Dorr Engineering Inc. 


D. B. BENEDICT has been elected 
a vice president of Union Carbide 
Corp. He has been president of 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., a 


Frank Nowlin Frank Dorr 
United Gas Standard 
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IN THE HIGH PRESSURE FIELD 


THERE IS SAFETY 


Ss 


Accurate, Safe Control 


of tremendous pressures is an ever present 
problen: in the gas field. Reynolds field Regu- 
lator illustrated at left is one of the many high 
pressure regulators built by Reynolds. It is thor- 
oughly tested and proved in service. It handles 
up to 1,000 pounds safely reducing same to 
pounds. For more than fifty-five years Reynolds 
has designed and built gas regulators. Safety, 
accurate performance, years of service—these 
are some of the built-in factors responsible for 
Reynolds enviable position in the Gas Control 
Field. 


ANDERSON, ING 














PIPE STOPPERS OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY GAS MAIN 
STOPPER CO. INC. 


523 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address GASTOPPER, N. Y. 











VALVE BOX 
wip LOCATOR 
enoatngg 


SURE Locations EVERY TIME! 


« NO WIRES, BATTERIES or SWITCHES — 
simple, powerful magnetic action, fac- 
tory adjusted to YOUR geographical 
location assures unfailing results! 
NO NEEDLE SPINNING— exclusive elec- 
tric braking action saves you time! 
NO STOOPING—easy top-view reading! 
RUQCED—compact, accurate, conven- 
ient! 

GUARANTEED —to function regardless 
of weather, surface or ground cover! 
NATION'S MOST WIDELY USED LOCATOR! 
15-DAY FREE TRIAL — No money! No 
obligation! You be the judge! 

ORDER NOW — Wire or call Kirby 1-4200 


collect for fastest delivery! 
AQUA SURVEY & INSTRUMENT CO. 
2016 Leslie Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





Hotel PITTSBURGHER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Right in the heart 
of the Golden Triangle 


400 outside rooms 
with bath. Large- 
screen television 
and radio at no 
extra charge in 
every room. Air 
conditioning. Finest 
dining room, 





ATlantic 1-6970 








rolt-¥-5 am Meola-balelaly 
in PITTSBURGH 


Hotel Pittsburgher MOTEL 


Opposite Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port on Airport Parkway west. 56 
air-conditioned rooms with large- 
screen television at no extra 
charge. Tile bath. Private phone. 
Restaurant facilities. Courtesy car 
to and from airport. ener 
AMherst 4-5152 "i \) 


4 





Joseph F. Duddy, Gen. Mgr. 





PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS DIVISION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
s 
SALES OFFICES: 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
MIDLAND, TEXAS 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 











FOR SALE 


USED BUTANE— 
AIR PLANT 


In good operating condition. 


15,000 cu. ft. per hour capacity, complete 
with all mixing and vaporizing equip- 
ment controls and safety devices. Includes 
I—18,000 gallon mixing tank; !—14,000 
gallon liquid storage tank; I—8,000 gal- 
lon surge tank. 


MUST BE REMOVED FROM PREMISES 
BY APRIL |, 1958. 


© Address all inquiries to: 


H. J. Bell, Gen. Supt. of Gas Oper. 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co. 
Hulman Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 




















The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 


GAS CONSULTANTS—ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management and Operation 
Peak Shaving and Standby Plants 
Accident and Insurance Investigations 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St. — Phone UNiversity 4-6190 











people ¢ Continued 


division of the corporation. Also 
announced is the appointment of 
E. E. FoGLe as president of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co. and of H. D. 
KINSEY as president of the newly 
formed Union Carbide Olefins Co. 


W. C. HUEBNER is the newly 
named assistant manager of corpo- 
rate finance for Ebasco Services 
Inc. He succeeds F. W. OHLES, who 
was recently named manager of the 
department. 


Deaths 


ROLAND R. PAULIN, vice presi- 
dent and manager of operations of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
died in Detroit recently. Mr. Paulin, 
55, joined the gas company as a 
cadet engineer in 1926. During the 
following 10 years he served in the 
manufacturing department, meter 
shop and service shop. He became 
assistant to the merchandise sales 
manager in 1935, househeating en- 
gineer in 1938, supervisor of the 
industrial department in 1939, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the 
street department in 1943, and com- 
mercial office manager in 1944. In 
1949 Mr. Paulin was named as- 
sistant manager of operations; in 
1950 he became assistant to the 
executive vice president. That same 
year he was elected a vice president 
and was named assistant engineer. 
In September 1952 he became vice 
presidez:t and manager of opera- 
tions. 


W. C. COLEMAN, founder and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Coleman Co. Inc., died in 
Wichita at the age of 87. Mr. Cole- 
man, an inventor and industrialist, 
was best known for the gasoline 
lamps, lanterns and portable stoves 
which carried his name to the far 
corners of the world. The company 
he founded at Kingfisher, Okla., in 
1900 also was to become a leading 
manufacturer of heating and air 
conditioning equipment with fac- 
tories in Wichita, LaPorte, Ind., 
Toronto, Canada, and Nijmagen, 
Holland. Mr. Coleman relinquished 
the presidency of the company in 
1951 and was succeeded by his eld- 
est son, Sheldon Coleman. As 
chairman of the board of directors, 
the senior Coleman retained a lively 
interest in all phases of the busi- 
ness. He kept regular office hours 
until the day befure his death. 
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NE man does the work 
of many...with 


AMERICAN® 
telemetering-telecounting 
equipment 


In the largest gathering 
fields, along the pipelines, 
in large and small distribu- 
tion systems, American tele- 
metering and telecounting 
equipment substantially re- 
duces personnel required 
for transmission of meter 
readings. From a central dis- 
patching station, one man 
instantly obtains accurate 
flow and pressure readings 
at remote points and adjusts 
for load demands with re- 
mote-set controllers. 


Your American representa- 
tive can help you benefit by 
telemetering and telecount- 
ing all or any part of your 
systein—large or small. 


e@eeeeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeeene 


For Base Volume indexes — 
American Telecounters accu- 
rately transmit Base Volume 
Index indications of gas quanti- 
ties computed to base tempera- 
ture and base pressure condi- 
tions, to remote locations. 


For further information consult your 
American Meter representative. 


AMERICAN 
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We madea 
Good Neighbor 


out of the 


DUCOMMUN ST. 


STATION 


When the Southern California Gas Company planned 
the Ducommun St., Compressor Station, they antici- 
pated a bad neighborhood relation situation, not to 
mention an intolerable internal noise condition, unless 
something was done about quieting the engine com- 
pressors. 


Logically the problem was turned over to the Burgess- 
Manning Company .. . specialists in noise elimination. 
After a scientific analysis of the situation they recom- 
mended, designed and built especially engineered 
Burgess-Manning Air Intake Cleaner Silencers and 
Burgess-Manning Exhaust Snubbers for each of the 
eight Ingersoll-Rand Gas Compressors. 


In addition, special Burgess-Manning Pulsation Snub- 
bers were installed in the second stage discharge of 
the compressors to eliminate gas pulsation in the line. 
As a result, the Ducommun St. Plant is one of the 
quietest of its type anywhere, an asset to its com- 
munity and a pleasure to work in. The elimination of 
pulsation will keep maintenance costs at a minimum. 


Successful installations of this kind are possible be- 
cause of the years of research, study and experiment 
in the cause and effect of noise that preceded them. 
Burgess-Manning Engineers are specialists in the elimi- 
nation of exhaust and intake noise and the pipe line 
vibration that pyramids maintenance costs. 


When such a problem arises in your plant or projected 
installations, consult Burgess-Manning for a success- 
ful, economical solution. They can engineer excessive 
noise and vibration right out of your equipment and 
make a “Good Neighbor” out of your plant too! 


Eliminate Intake and Exhaust Noise, 
and Piping Pulsation Problems... 
Consult Burgess-Manning Engineers 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
Industrial Silencen Division 


717 East Park Avenue, Libertyville, Ilinois 
Dallas, Texas 
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Why Darling revolving double disc gate valves mean... 
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permanent good behavior! 


DARLING 
re 
VALVES 


HE reason is very simple. These valves 

are different! They were designed with 
one objective uppermost—to be uneffected 
by the very conditions that lead to trouble 
in ordinary gate valves. And so it was that 
Darling came up with the fully revolving 
double disc, parallel seat principle. It min- 
imizes friction and avoids wear concen- 
tration. It assures remarkably easy opera- 


tion with self adjustment for positive clo- 
sure. It automatically compensates for any 
valve body deflection. 

The proved result is that these Darling 
valves consistently show superiority in 
service life, low maintenance, positive op- 
eration and trouble-free performance. Sav- 
ings naturally result. Write for Catalog 
No. 57. 


DARLING VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Williamsport 26, Pa. 
Manufactured in Canada by Sandilands Valve Manufacturing Co., Lid., Galt 19, Ontario 
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Be Prepared for Winter 


NATIONAL’S HIGH PRESSURE 
GAS WELL PRODUCTION UNIT 


A complete shop fabricated packaged unit. — ra Y 

Portable — skid mounted. eS ge 

May be used for well test purposes. 

Minimum field labor required to install. FIELD PROVEN IN -40° CLIMATE 
Housed in steel and fiberglass insulated for pro- 


tection against cold, wind, snow, rain, dirt. @ Safety fuel gas scrubber insures liquid free gas to 


National Tank Company non-freeze valves give 
added insurance against liquid freezing. 

Outlet water from separator is heated in the 
indirect heater previous to being dumped to pit. 
All gas expelled from controls and relief connec- 
tions is vented to the outside of the building to 
minimize fire hazard. 

Meter run for gas measurement. 

Main stream safety valve with hi-lo shut down 
pilot will shut down well stream to unit in case 
of pressure build up and/or down-stream line 
breakage. 

Solid desiccant type pilot gas drier insures mois- 
ture-free instrument gas. 


Write for Color flow diagram 


NATIONAL 


TULSA, 


burner in heater. 

Instrument and burner gas pre-heated in pre-heat 
coil in indirect heater. 

Main stream from well head is pre-heated ahead 
of adjustable choke to insure melting of any 
hydrates upstream of pressure reduction which 
may occur in line between well head and the unit. 
3-stage separation advantages. 

Without winterized house, unit ideal for other 
climates. 


Buy National! See your National Tank Company 
representative in your area, or write — wire — phone 
National Tank Company, Box 1710, Phone CHerry 
2-9141, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


K COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 





AN is well designed for oper- 
ating a gas system. His sens- 
ing ability is adequate; his inter- 
nal communications system is ex- 
cellent, though he has a somewhat 
limited external communication 
range. Some men have fine record- 
ing ability. Others can develop it. 
His actuating devices are usually 
dependable. But, his best asset by 
far is his logic device. It has no 
parallel that even approaches its 
capability of thinking. 
Man has even exceeded himself. 
Devices and systems have been pro- 
duced by man that perform sens- 
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TRANSMISSION 


By J. FRED EBDON, Editor 


ing, recording, communicating and 
actuating for him more efficiently 
than he can with his native equip- 
ment. His big problem now is how 
to use these really impressive mech- 
anisms he has invented. 

This problem is the key to gas 
industry automation progress dur- 
ing 1958. The automatic control 
devices for most gas system com- 
ponents are here. The problem, 
how to blend or systemize them 
into closed-loop control. 

Automated control is not new to 
the gas industry. Actually, it has 
been basic for many years. A case 


RECORDING 


in point is the pressure regulator. 
This device operates with simple 
automation at its best. Central, 
domestic, gas space-heating sys- 
tems are another example of gas 
industry automation. They perform 
all of their operations through 
functioning of inanimate objects— 
excluding construction, -mainte- 
nance and repair. Some even have 
the control system equipped with 
a programmed logic device that ob- 
soletes the need for manual vari- 
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ance of the thermostat setting in 
relation to changing weather. 

In 1958, however, there will be 
a trend toward more automatic 
control in gas system operation. 
There will also be a trend toward 
integrating automation components 
into more systematic, efficient ap- 
plications. 

Why these trends? It is very 
simple. A gas company—distribu- 
tion, transmission or integrated— 
is charged with rendering its pub- 
lic service obligation in the most 
efficient and economical manner 
possible. Market resistance to rate 
increases alone makes it impera- 
tive for automatic techniques to be 
brought into operations when and 
where they can produce economies. 

The evolution of the gas indus- 
try into automated systems opera- 
tion— other than construction, 
maintenance and repair—is well 
under way. Progress will be rapid 
this year. But automation can be 
a paradox because it will ruin an 
operation if applied unwisely; 
while on the other hand, it is the 
greatest product of the technical 
age if well handled. 

To see where gas industry auto- 
mation will be at the end of 1958, 
it is well to analyze the subject. 
Construction, maintenance and re- 


pair have previously been excluded 
from our scope of gas system op- 
erations for which automation is 
justified. Gas system automation, 
then, is control of all other opera- 
tions by mechanism instead of 
men. 

As has been previously men- 
tioned, dependable equipment is 
available to perform the jobs done 
by each of these automation com- 
ponents. The task in 1958 is to 
continue to bind automatic and re- 
motely controlled devices together 
with addition of missing compo- 
nents into systems more closely 
akin to theoretical automation. 

To develop automated operations, 
the gas companies are having to 
plan far in advance. Basic equip- 
ment that goes into a gas system 
for manual operation now must be 
easily converted to semi-automatic 
operation and eventually full-auto- 
mation. Without astute planning, 
the automation program for a gas 
company can easily become a sham- 
bles. The application of automatic 
devices and remote control must be 
justified step by step in conform- 
ance with a long-range plan. 

The state of the art of automa- 
tion in the gas industry is best 
covered from the wellhead to the 
burner tip. Much work has been 





nents of the gas system. 





The basic parts of automation are: 


1. Sensing elements—instruments that sense given conditions 
and/or measure variables. 


. Data converters—devices that change analogue information to 
discreet digital values, or vice versa. 


. Recording devices—instruments to write down conditions and 
values of variables sensed. 


. Communications links—media for transmitting data that binds 
automatic elements into a system. 


. Logic devices—the controllers and computers that monitor con- 
ditions of the variables calculate as required, and initiate 
action steps that will result in a change to given conditions 
of a variable or variables. 


Actuating mechanisms—the “muscle” units that actually move, 
reset, start and stop, adjust, etc., the prime physical compo- 








done in the gas industry to produce 
automatic lease operation and well 
switching. Wellhead valves can be 
actuated from a remote point to 
produce from each well on a de- 
sired schedule. Currently, gas com- 
pany personnel make the decisions 
as to which wells they will take 
production from during a desired 
period of the day, and the number 
of days per week. This selection is 
made from correlation of data deal- 
ing with system load, reservoir vol- 
ume and wellhead pressure, con- 
tract requirements, price, and 
allowables by conservation bodies. 
Gas from the liquid-dust scrubber 
or oil-gas separator can be metered 
with conventional differential me- 
ters or with electronic continuous- 
integrating meters that totalize the 
flow in terms of digital volume cor- 
rected to base conditions and com- 
pensated for varying pressure. 
These data (along with others) can 
be telemetered to a remote point 
for automatic recording and log- 
ging as desired. 

In 1958, more gas companies will 
install automatic techniques to 
their production operations. The 
need is obvious. First, time-and- 
motion studies shew that switchers 
or pumpers may average spending 
one-third of their time driving 
from well to well. In some gas- 
company owned producing areas 
even more travel time is required. 
Then, his remaining time may be 
taken in turning wells on and off: 
changing charts; checking and log- 
ging operation of scrubbers, sep- 
arators, treaters, heaters, dehydra- 
tors, ete. This equipment can be 
—and in many cases is—operated 
by automatic devices and instru- 
ments. 

And we are apt to see some 
closed-loop automation in gas pro- 
duction operations during the year. 
Certainly a digital computer can be 
programmed to make the decision 
of well selectivity that will produce 
the most economical and efficient 
production as conditions (price, 
load, proration requirements, etc.) 
change. In fact some companies 
are using electronic computers for 
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--- IN AUTOMATION. 


the work now, but the input and 
readout are by and for manual ac- 
tion. The input will stay manual 
for a while. One cannot expect a 
computer to sense contract changes, 
gas price increases, and proration 
changes, etc., but the computers 
can feed their programmed instruc- 
tions into supervisory control chan- 
nels that will actuate the “muscle” 
components in the automatic well 
switching set-up. Too, more push- 
buttons, semi-automatic, remote 
point well switching systems will 
be installed during 1958. 

Field compressors have been 
pretty well instrumented and con- 
trolled for automatic, unattended 
operation in the past several years. 
More of this will be accomplished 
this year. And as the need for per- 
sonnel to visit wells and other 
equipment in the producing areas 
decreases in volume, and the period 
between visits increases, this trend 
will become still more evident. 

Control of gathering-line valves 
is rather easy to accomplish from 
either a central dispatching point, 
a nearby pipeline-compressor sta- 
tion operating sub-certer, or a 
closed-loop local control system. The 
progress for automation in this 
field for 1958 will be integration 
with supervisory control of other 
important gas pipeline components. 
Delivery-point valves are in similar 
status. 

On the mainline, block valves 
that sectionalize the pipeline and 
attend it at river crossings, etc., 
are also easily automated. Many 
have been equipped for either au- 
tomatic operation or semi-auto- 
matic (push-button) operation. 
The transmission segment of the 
industry has additional programs 
for providing automatic block-valve 
operation in 1958. The installation 
of line-break sensing controls and 
power valve-operators to block 
valves previously manually oper- 
ated, will be a natural step toward 
automation for 1958. 

Blowdown valves, now usually 
operated manually, are only occa- 
sionally equipped with valve oper- 
ators tied-in with automatic or 
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semi-automatic controls. The trend 
in 1958 will be to semi-automatic 
operation. 

Heart of transmission system 
automation is the compressor sta- 
tions. There are possible economic 
advantages from automating main- 
line, natural-gas compressor sta- 
tions. None is completely auto- 
matic at this time. However, some 
highly-sophisticated semi-auto- 
matic remotely-controlled compres- 
sor stations are in operation. One 
transmission company has operated 
such a compressor station wholly 
unattended since June 16, 1956, 
and has proved the dependability. 
The Federal Power Commission 
has permitted this company to 
make the remotely-controlled, un- 
attended station part of its perma- 
nent pipeline system. Also, FPC 
has certificated the addition of 
four similar stations with equal or 
advanced degrees of automation. 
Savings in operating costs have 
been estimated in the range of 10 
to 15 per cent. 

This, then, is the point of ad- 
vance of compressor station auto- 
mation at the start of 1958: 

1. Numerous compressor 
plants operated by various 
pipeline companies have local 
semi-automatic control sys- 
tems centered at panel boards 
on the station site, but away 
from specific engines. Com- 
pletely automatic and/or semi- 


centrifugal blower. In addi- 
tion, this company has five 
8000-hp compressor plants on 
its mainline designed for local 
semi-automatic operation on a 
single-operator-per-shift basis. 
Gulf Interstate ‘vill build and 
convert more stations to the 
pattern established by its now- 
famous “satellite station.” 

3. Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. (Houston) is instull- 
ing its station 827 as a re- 
motely-controlled plant with 
minimum personnel required 
for operating. It will be a gas 
turbine - driven, centrifugal 
blower unit for production of 
6700 hp. Station 827 is located 
at Alexandria, La.—on the 
Kinder, La., to Portland line— 
and will be controlled from 
Kinder. 

4. Southern Natural Gas Co. 
(Birmingham) is completing 
an unattended, remotely-con- 
trolled reciprocating station. 
Its Olga plant is platform 
mounted in the semi-offshore 
country of the Mississippi 
delta, south of New Orleans. 
Two 660-hp, packaged, recipro- 
cating engine-compressor units 
will power the installation. 
Olga’s control center will be at 
Southern Natural’s Toca sta- 
tion, some 42 air-miles distant. 
Access to Olga is only by sea- 
plane or boat. 


automatic sequentially operat- 
ing alarm, stop-engines, open- 
station -block-valve-and-close- 
sidegate-valves, blowdown-sta- 
tion-piping-and-engines, and 
fire-detecting, etc., control sys- 
tems augment the prime con- 
trol system. 

2. An unattended, remotely- 
controlled compressor station 
is in operation on the Gulf In- 
terstate Gas Co. (Houston) 
pipeline system. It is located 
at Stanton, Ky., and controlled 
from the main engine room of 
another station at Clements- 
ville, some 80 miles away. Sta- 
tion drive is a reciprocating 
engine; compression is by a 


For ’58, other companies will fol- 
low suit to the development of 
remotely-controlled stations. These 
and other examples of engine- 
driven centrifugal blowers, tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal blowers, 
and straight reciprocators in semi- 
automated applications will be 
closely studied in the industry. 

We can look for one or more 
pipeline companies to experimen- 
tally close the control loop in 1958 
by application of a computer in a 
telemetered-supervisory controlled 
compressor station set-up. And de- 
vices that are necessary for the 
practical application of full auto- 
mation will be developed and tested. 
For example, at unattended cen- 
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trifugal stations, protection against 
pipeline surge must be provided 
even though such an abnormal con- 
dition will rarely occur in a well 
designed system. A true feedback- 
type, automatic surge-control sys- 
tem has been developed. This de- 
vice watches the pressure varia- 
tions at the discharge side of the 
station and transmits this to a 
component that goes into operation 
if pressure starts to oscillate or 
surge. The surge-control unit then 
takes programmed steps te control 
or eliminate the surge condition. 
Much study will be directed in 
’68 to determine the best method 
for applying automation to par- 
ticular pipelines. There are two 
major choices with many varia- 
tions. Basically, these choices are: 
(1) Break the system, for 
control-operation purposes, 
into two or more sections and 
have a complete control center 
for each, with just reduced, 
basic data and minimum su- 
pervisory control going into 
and coming out of a master 
control point for the whole sys- 
tem. 


(2) Control and operate 


from a single, master control 
center. 


There are advantages and dis- 
advantages to each. Only the trans- 
mission company involved can say 
which system is best for applying 
automation to its specific proper- 
ties. There are definite decisions 
that can be made on the basis of 
a theoretical pipeline system. But, 
where do you find the theoretically 
perfect pipeline installed? There is 
a trend, however, in planning to- 
ward controlling as many functions 
as practical at individual stations 
to reduce the volume of data trans- 
mission and feedback from either 
section control centers or a master 
control center. 

Distribution systems are also 
trending to automatic operation. 
This trend will be given added 
impetus during 1958. Some distri- 
bution systems have attained a 
relatively high degree of automa- 
tion. And, some of the basic equip- 
ment used in distribution system 
has been automated — using the 
term a bit loosely—for years. Tele- 
metering and supervisory control 
are also relatively old-hat to many 
distribution companies. 
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The trend for distribution au- 
tomation in 1958 will be toward 
more telemetering and remote con- 
trol. Those companies that are now 
using these techniques will be ex- 
panding the applications and up- 
grading the systems — turning to 
more sophisticated instruments, 
mechanisms, and techniques. Many 
gas distributors will take their first 
steps into telemetering and remote 
control during 1958. 

The principal area for the evolu- 
tion of automation into distribu- 
tion operations is the dispatching 
office. The major steps here for 
1958 will be: 

1. Multiplexing and complex 
coding in telemetering systems. 

2. Automatic data logging. 

8. Positive signalling of system 
variance trends. 

4. Some closed-loop control 
wherein an electronic logic device 
will interpret data telemetered in 
and issue instructions to the dis- 
tribution system control mecha- 
nisms. 

The need for such developments 
arises from the great mass of data 
that dispatchers must receive, log, 
make calculations from, and then 
actually perform their dispatching 
function. Gas loads controlled by 
dispatchers have now grown out of 
proportion to dispatchers’ ability 
to collect, process and reach deci- 
sion. With large distribution sys- 
tems that are still expanding, 
greater loads than ever before and 
a resulting more-critical necessity 
for better control of system flow 
and delivery conditions, it is only 
natural that gas distribution com- 
panies are turning to modern sys- 
tem control equipment and tech- 
niques. 

There is a trend toward more 
automated gas measurement in dis- 
tribution systems. This extends 
from orifice meter units that mea- 
sure volume rate of flow and print 
it out in digital form continuously 
or on demand, to processing orifice 
meter charts with electronic com- 
puters. Gas measurement for bill- 
ing purposes remains fairly static 
in technique, but measurement for 
system flow control shows a ten- 
dency toward electronics. Even- 
tually, instantaneous telemetered 
gas measurement for system con- 
trol will work into measurement 
for billing. 


Also in 1958, we will see in- 
creased impetus placed on remote 
operation of basic mechanical 
equipment in distribution systems. 
More valves will be operated from 
control centers; more regulators 
will be loaded or unloaded from 
control centers; and there will be 
more controllers of all types inte- 
grated into routine operations. 
These will include pneumatic, elec- 
tric relay, and servo actuated mo- 
tor valves, etc. 

The year 1958, then, appears to 
be one in which important steps 
toward the fully automated gas 
system will be taken. It is logical 
to expect this under the pressure 
exerted by technical developments 
in the military, basic science, and 
in other industries. Gas companies 
have taken the hesitant approach 
to automation. This has been wise, 
perhaps. But, it is no longer wise 
to do so. Automation is the key to 
better system control at more eco- 
nomic costs, while still providing 
proven dependability and safety. 

The hard and true fact is that 
many industries have learned that 
mechanisms can produce better 
production quicker. Automation 
merely speeds communications, in- 
spection, control and operation 
among mechanisms to produce sys- 
temization more in line with the 
increasing capabilities of the mech- 
anisms. 

Gas system operations are a 
process-type function. It is logical 
that automation will be used to 
produce more efficiency in our proc- 
ess. By so doing, gas property op- 
erators will be freeing people of 
some boring chores. They will be 
freeing more minds to work on sys- 
tem planning and development— 
creative type thinking. And they 
will be eliminating from gas sys- 
tem operation the basic problems 
produced by humans—absenteeism, 
nerves, emotions, passions and the 
just plain “goof” decision. 

To keep our feet on the ground, 
it should be pointed out that there 
is not a single example of a fully- 
automated distribution or pipeline 
system in the gas industry. But, 
hold on to your hats because it is 
just a matter of time until some 
company puts a fully - automatic 
distribution or transmission sys- 
tem into operation. That time looks 
a lot closer than many think. = 
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HIS is the time to prepare for 

our nation’s ever-increasing 
demands for gas flow. The chal- 
lenge is met by detailed planning, 
a study of equipment requirements 
and installation of facilities for a 
completely automatic pipeline. It 
should not be difficult to see the 
advantages of pipeline automation. 
Improvements in system manage- 
ment, employee efficiency and 
safety are derived concurrently 
with increased line volume and 
revenues. Human error is elimi- 
nated and constant monitoring of 
the numerous functions and mea- 
Surements required in such an ex- 
tensive operation is available. The 
automatic pipeline takes into con- 
sideration forecasted weather con- 
ditions, allowables, contract costs, 
local shutdowns; etc., and furnishes 
a continuous supply of gas to meet 
fluctuating conditions. 


Planning 


Accepting the fact that complete 
automation is not something to be 
accomplished within a short time 
but depends upon a_= gradual 
changeover from manual to semi- 
automatic to automatic, transmis- 
sion companies are interested in 
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IN PIPELINE CONTROL 
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Tomorrow's 


AUTOMATED 
PIPELINE 


By NEWTON E. ARMSTRONG 


Southwestern Industrial Electronics Co., Houston 


the methods by which these 
changes are being made most satis- 
factorily and with the greatest 
economy. Existing equipment re- 
placement receives careful atten- 
tion so that future redesign is not 
required when full automation is 
employed. As an example, the 
necessity of making future replace- 
ments of compressors with units 
which lend themselves to automatic 
coutrol is obvious. Even more en- 
couragement is necessary toward 
the present replacement (where 
required for one reason or an- 
other) of automatically actuated 
valves. Remote reading measuring 
devices, and communications sys- 
tems must be suitable for the 
transmission of measurements, 
signals and instructions. 


Power sources 


One of the first considerations in 
the over-all system planning for 
automation is the availability of 
power for driving actuators and 
valves and power for communica- 
tions and computing equipment. In 
most cases some form of commer- 
cial power service is available. 
Field gas pressure is used also for 
satisfactory control of valves and 
compressors and gas or gasoline 
power generators supply power for 
electric or electronic equipment. 


Computing equipment 


A major part of the cost of an 
automation system for pipeline 
transmission is represented in the 
communications, computing and 
control equipment. Basic data must 
be fed into the computing equip- 
ment and in its performance as a 
“brain” it controls actuators for 
valves, compressors, etc. Measure- 
ments of temperatures, pressures, 
and speeds are obtained from sens- 
ing cells known as_ transducers. 
The accuracy of a computing sys- 
tem is often remarkable when com- 
pared to the accuracy of the sens- 
ing element, therefore transducers 
should be chosen to avoid drift, 
response variation, mechanical fail- 
ure and the consequences of tem- 
perature and corrosion. 


A general pipeline computer is 
required to make the major deci- 
sions and transmit orders neces- 
sary for efficient, safe and ece- 
nomical flow programming. This 
central computer receives manual 
adjustment for weather forecasts, 
rate changes, new sales contracts 
and flow problems. It also receives 
automatic measurements of instan- 
taneous flow rates at sales points 
and branch gathering system entry 
points and flow rate at main line 
compressor stations. From this 
data the general computer estab- 
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lishes the desired flow rate for 
each main line compressor station 
by timed flow reset commands. 

At the compressor station loca- 
tion another computer intercepts 
indications of operating conditions 
on the line. These measurements 
include flow rate (determined by 
automatic computation from static 
and differential pressures and tem- 
peratures at an orifice plate) and 
pressures, temperatures, fire indi- 
cation, ete. Equipment failure 
trouble signals are automatically 
transmitted to the nearest main- 
tenance station, such as: 


1. Equipment failure—minor 

2. Equipment failure—shut- 
down—no repair necessary 

3. Equipment failure—shut- 
down—repair necessary 

4. Disaster 


The compressor station com- 
puter controller transmits flow 
rates, maximum flow rates, emer- 
gency signals and maintains com- 
pressor speeds, valve settings, pres- 
sure adjustments and affects other 
necessary controls. It also starts 


and stops the compressor cycling 


on demand when shutdown is re- 
quired. Where a whole lease, lease 
block, or gathering system must be 
treated as a single unit in the en- 
tire system, substation computer 
controllers are required. These 
units transmit flow rate and maxi- 
mum flow rate to the general pipe- 
line computer from which instruc- 
tions are given automatically to set 
the unit flow rate. Upon receipt of 
data on contracts, allowables, shut- 
downs, etc., the substation com- 
puter controller issues commands 
to well head compressor stations, 
well head flow controls, and estab- 
lishes individual flow rates. 


Data transmission 


Since pipeline communications 
are costly, careful planning and 
efficient combinations of new and 
existing facilities bring substantial 
reductions. Radio transmission in 
pipeline activity is usually accom- 
plished through microwave chan- 
nels; other radio channels are not 
readily available. Radio and wire 
line transmission are somewhat 
comparable, but for long distances 
point-to-point microwave equip- 
ment is often more economical. A 
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detailed study of the location, ter- 
rain, existing leasable low speed 
control channels of utility com- 
panies and the general system 
requirements reveals the most sat- 
isfactory and economical commu- 
nications choice. Though the 
following items are expensive, 
elimination of any one invites sys- 
tem failure. 


1. Reliable transmitting and re- 
ceiving components 

2. Transistor and magnetic am- 
plifier circuitry 

3. Digital pulse transmission 

4. Check coding for noise-signal 
separation 

5. Data storage until verifica- 
tion of signal reception 


Step-by-step progress 


The steps in complete automa- 
tion begin with manual and then 
semi-automatic and end in remote 
setting automatic and eventually 
full automation. Where complete 
automation is anticipated in the 
future the eventual system is laid 
out in detail and plans are made as 
early as possible. Measuring de- 
vices, compressor cycling equip- 
ment and valves which are used in 
manual installations are chosen to 
be suitable for use in the com- 
pletely automatic system. Measure- 
ment devices are electrical types 
and all operate on similar signals 
and voltages. The signals from the 
measuring equipment are capable 
of electronic switching and manual 
control. To permit high speed re- 
sponse required in full automation 
actual flow rates rather than pres- 
sures are measured, digital tech- 
niques are used, reliable equipment 
is utilized and control is exercised 
with solid state devices (transis- 
torized circuitry and magnetic am- 
plifiers). With no additional refine- 
ments this arrangement is known 
as manual operation. 


Semi-automatic 


The next step in automation is 
the semi-automatic stage where 
sequence controllers are installed 
which receive the compressor sta- 
tion starting information and se- 
lect each succeeding step in proper 
order. They provide the four 
trouble signals listed above when 
malfunction occurs. The sequence 
controllers also provide manual 


control of flow rate and furnish 
continuous comparison of actual 
flow rate with the prescribed set- 
ting and adjust the flow rate auto- 
matically. 


Remote setting automatic 


Advancing further a telemeter- 
ing unit is attached to the control- 
ler which reads the information 
stored in the controller on demand, 
converts to coded data, and trans- 
mits to desired locations. Such 
data may be sent only to the main- 
tenance station for relay or the 
trouble information may be sent to 
the maintenance station and flow 
rate and maximum flow rate to the 
central dispatching office. In either 
case telemetering equipment at the 
receiving point transmits signals 
to all compressor stations con- 
nected, selects flow rates, and re- 
ceives and displays the four equip- 
ment failure trouble signals. On 
receipt of data, automatic interro- 
gation of the compressor stations 
is made in sequence and answers 
are automatically printed out as 
received. This stage of automation 
progress is termed remote setting 
automatic. All local measurement 
points in compressor stations are 
automatic with remote reset pro- 
visions, trouble signals are relayed 
to maintenance people at remote 
locations, necessary information 
for general system control is tele- 
metered automatically to a general 
dispatching office, and means for 
remote reset of all controls is avail- 
able from the central office. 


Full automatic 


When the general pipeline com- 
puter is connected directly to all 
telemetering terminals at the cen- 
tral dispatching office full auto- 
matic operation is achieved. The 
general pipeline computer com- 
pletely controls the system and in- 
formation including weather data, 
market fluctuations, contract 
changes, etc., can be manually 
introduced. Taking this automatic 
and manually-set data the general 
pipeline computer provides con- 
tinuous and instantaneous control 
and through the solution of equa- 
tions arrives at the most practical, 
efficient, safe, and economical 
transmission of gas over the entire 
length of the system. * 
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ee: companies—both distribu- 
tion and pipeline—are tend- 
ing toward increased use of elec- 
tronic computational-data process- 
ing devices. This trend will be even 
more pronounced during 1958. 
These facts were revealed in GAS’ 
just-completed survey into the gas 
industry’s utilization of electronic 
computers. 

Currently, the largest gas-indus- 
try use for computers is in data- 
processing systems in the general 
accounting-bookkeeping-billing op- 
erations. The routine, repetitious 
nature of such work particularly 
lends itself to high-speed data han- 
dling and computing machines. The 
survey indicates that this area has 
been, and will continue to be dur- 
ing 1958, the primary application 
point for computers. 

Engineers have expanded their 
use of computers for design, gas 
measurement and technical statisti- 
cal studies. The use by gas engi- 
neers has increased 61.5 per cent 
during the past three years. GAS’ 
survey tells us we can expect this 
trend to continue—at an acceler- 
ated rate—during 1958. 

A tabulation showing some of 
the reporting gas companies that 
are using computers as such or as 
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IN ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Trend toward increased 


use of computers will 


be pronounced in 1958 


By J. FRED EBDON, Editor 


integrated with high-speed data- 
processing systems, is shown on 
Table 1. There are other gas com- 
panies using electronic gear for 
faster-than-thought computing. But 
this list represents the majority of 
the companies with well-developed 
programs for the more sophisti- 
cated uses. The generalized areas 
of gas companies’ utilization of 
electronic computers is also shown 
on the table. 

In addition, Baltimore Gas Co. 
has a McIlroy Network Analyzer; 
as do Laclede Gas Co. (St. Louis) ; 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
(Newark, N. J.); and Southern 
California Gas Co. (Los Angeles). 
These analogue flow analyzers are 
used for distribution network anal- 
ysis. Then, Laclede uses some IBM- 
CPC equipment and has scheduled 
installation of an IBM-650 for 
August 1958. United Gas Corp. 
uses a self-designed and made DC 
network calculator (linear function 
analogue computer) in distribution 
engineering for the Texas adminis- 
trative office at Houston. 

Southern Natural Gas Co. (Birm- 
ingham) uses an IBM-604 card- 
programmed computer, with aug- 
menting equipment in a data proc- 
essing system. They make both ac- 


counting and engineering applica- 
tions. Southern Union Gas Co. 
(Dallas) has IBM-604 equipment 
which they use for accounting and 
some engineering work; and Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
(Houston) makes use of card-pro- 
grammed equipment for both ac- 
counting and some engineering 
problems. 

A recent installation of a com- 
puter has been made by New En- 
gland Gas & Electric Association 
Service Corp. This group of Bos- 
ton-area gas companies has pooled 
funds, purchased a McIlroy Fluid 
Network Analyzer and donated it 
to Tufts University at Medford, 
Mass. The NEGEA Service Corp. 
participating companies will use 
the analyzer for their own system 
network problems and, at the same 
time, make the analogue computer 
avai!able to Tufts for analyses and 
undergraduate study. 

Generous studies and plans re- 
lating to electronic computers will 
be put into operation during 1958. 
New applications are being de- 
veloped and new equipment will be 
installed. GAS’ computer survey 
shows that at least 45 gas com- 
panies have active study groups or 
plans to apply, or further apply, 
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either digital or analogue comput- 
ing equipment to their operations. 
Twelve of these companies have 
targeted a date for the installation 
of original or more computers. An- 
other 13 gas companies indicated in 
the survey that they now plan pur- 
chase of computing equipment, but 
have not set the specific target date 


for installation. Thus, we see 25 
gas industry units actively turning 
to new or additional high-speed 
computers. (see Table 2). 

Many of the survey’s partici- 
pants hope that by bringing elec- 
tronic computing into their opera- 
tions they will be using another 
tool that will help them fight the 


battle of higher-revenue, lower- 
earnings during the year. Cer- 
tainly this battle will be joined by 
most gas companies in 1958. 

The prime use in the gas indus- 
try for electronic calculation is in 
the accounting-bookkeeping field. 
As seen from Table 1, 33 gas com- 
panies make this application of 





Table 1. Here are the ways some gas companies use electronic computers and data processing 


Name of Company 


Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport 


Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Co. 
Boston (Mass.) Gas Co. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


Central Elec. & Gas Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas & Elec. Co. 


Cities Service Gas Co., Okla. City, Okla. 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colo. Springs 


Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
New York City 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 
Okla. City, Okla. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington 


East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland 
El Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. 


Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Houston (Texas) Natural Gas Corp. 


lowa Elec. Light & Power Co., 
Cedar Rapids 

Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Light Co. 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, 
Chicago 


New Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Electric Co. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Gas Works 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver 


Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Elec. Corp. 
San Diego (Calif.) Gas & Elec. Co. 


Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
Houston, Texas 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Owensboro, Ky. 
United Gas Corp., Shreveport, La. 


Washington Natural Gas Co., Seattle 


equipment. 


Engineering 
and 
Design 


Accounting 


an 
Billing Bookkeeping 
i 


Record 
Maintenance Type of 
and Computer 
Storage Other Used 


a Univac I 
i IBM 602-A 
(2 units) 

2 IBM 607 

“td IBM 604 

IBM 604 

IBM 604 


IBM 604 
IBM 650 
IBM 604 
IBM 650 
(Mcllroy, Std. 
Elec. Tirne 
IBM 650 
(2 units) 
IBM 705 


IBM 604 
IBM 604 
IBM 604 
IBM 604 
IBM 650 

(2 units); 

IBM 604 
IBM 6CA 
IBM 604; 

IBM 607 


IBM 604 

IBM 650 

IBM 604 
(2 units) 


IBM 604 

IBM 604 
(3 units) 
M 604 


IBM 650; 604 
Univac 60 
Datatron 205 
IBM 604 


IBM 604; 607 
Mcllroy, Sid. 
Elec. Tinie,] 
IBM 650 _ 
IBM 604; 650 g 
IBM 604 
IBM 607 
IBM 607 
IBM 604 
IBM 604 
(5 units) 


IBM 607; 650 
(3 units) 
Bendix G-15D; 
IBM 604 
IBM 650; 
Datatron 
IBM 602-A 
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their computers. Billing runs a 
very close second with 32 gas com- 
panies using electronic machines 
for this purpose. Over 21 gas com- 
panies (including the 14 listed on 
the table) apply digital or analogue 
computers to engineering work. 
And 6 companies in the gas indus- 
try use installed electronic comput- 
ing equipment for record mainte- 
nance and storage; while 13 com- 
panies have made other, additional 
applications. 

This year will see a trend toward 
additional applications for elec- 
tronic computers installed by gas 
companies. Some applications that 
will become more widely used dur- 
ing 1958 are: 

Dividends preparation and 
other stockholder accounting. 

Gas measurement opera- 
tions. 

Natural gas well production 
scheduling, including con- 
tracts, rates and proration. 

Gas reserve, and gas pur- 
chase and royalty calculations. 

Plant, stores and vehicle ac- 
counting, with emphasis on 
materials and supply inventory 
control. 

Gas load and interruption 
studies and records. 

Preparation of monthly fi- 
nancial statements. 

Reduction of mass-spec- 
trometer data for gas analysis. 


Perhaps the most interesting 
application that will develop during 
’68 will be initial steps in applying 
electronic computers to automatic 
control of gas system components 
—both pipeline and distribution. 
This will be a milestone in the gas 
industry. The installation of logic 
devices to close control loops in 
1958 will point toward more evolu- 
tion to the completely automatic 
distribution system and fully au- 
tomated pipeline. These 1958 ef- 
forts will be localized, largely ex- 
perimental and a far cry from the 
application of computers under the 
ultimate automated systems, but 
they will be very important steps. 

Areas for such applications can 
include regulator stations, measure- 
ment stations, pipeline compressor 
stations, key flow control valves, 
etc. A typical field for computer 
application will be in the distribu- 
tion system dispatching operation. 
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There is a need for mechanisms to 
digest the mass of data dispatchers 
must monitor and do something 
about them on a pre-programmed 
basis. Several systems of semi- 
automatic data processing for this 
application are in operation now. 
They are the stepping stones to 
automatic data processing and op- 
eration with computers. 

Naturally, the computers can’t 
think and they will actually be 
carrying out the logic (program) 
read into them by operating per- 
sonnel. The computer will be doing 
nothing concerning flow calcula- 
tions, data form conversion, stor- 
age, and print out that is not be- 
ing done by data logging systems 
now in operation in the gas indus- 
try. However, in the most sophis- 
ticated applications now operating 


. in our industry, people still moni- 


tor the data, make the logical deci- 
sions, and push the buttons and 
switches that remotely operate sys- 
tem mechanisms. Data handling, 
decision making from a set pro- 
gram, and initiation of action for 
actual gas system operation will be 
the target for computers in dis- 
tribution system control during 
1958. 

An interesting, progressive ap- 
plication of computers in the trans- 
mission end of the gas business for 
1958 will also be in the area of 
automation. Compressor station op- 
eration will be the target. The need 
arises from the financial picture of 
the pipeline companies and from the 
trend to locate stations offshore, 
in swamp lands or in other areas 
where the maintenance of personnel 
is expensive and relatively un- 
pleasant to the personnel involved. 

The year 1958 will see small, 
specialized electronic computers 
utilized to monitor and control op- 
eration of unattended compressor 
plants operated by local automatic 
controls. Of more far-reaching 
significance will be the use of com- 
puters for the faster-than-thought 
logic units tied-in with remotely 
controlled compressor stations. And, 
much work will be done to produce 
computer control of a pipeline sys- 
tem. The latter application will 
utilize larger, more conventional 
computing equipment. 

The subject of operating a natu- 
ral gas pipeline compressor station 
has been well-covered in recent 


literature. Basically, the art has 
advanced to the point where data 
on station variables are telemetered 
to a control center some m: 2s away. 
The controlled center is manned. 
The operator there controls the re- 
mote, unattended station through 
push-button operations. The next 
logical step is a specialized com- 
puter to process the telemetered 
operating information, check values 
for compliance with a stored range, 
and render decisions for adjust- 
ments as needed that are fed back 
to the actuating mechanisms in the 
remotely-controlled station. This is 
a simple, straightforward computer 
application that we are very apt to 
see during 1958. 

This step will be an important 
one in the move toward controlling 
a fully automated pipeline with a 
computer or computers. This con- 
cept is not as unbelievable as one 
might initially think. The comput- 
ing equipment and the art of using 
it is developing at a fantastic rate. 
Specialized computers for local com- 
pressor station control are well 
along in development. A general 
purpose pipeline computer—de- 
signed specifically for full automa- 
tic pipeline control and operation— 
should be out of the design stage 
and a reality (if not out on actual 
test) during the latter months of 
1958. 

Integration of computers in data- 
processing systems of both distri- 
bution and pipeline companies has 
practically limitless possibilities, 
The trend in 1958 will be toward 
the really complete, sophisticated 
system. More filing will be done 
electronically in 1958. Units with 
greater-than-ever memory capacity 
and operating at internal speeds 
matching those for the “pure” com- 
puters will be handling all manner 
of gas company records at reduced 
costs. The accent will be on elec- 
tronic filing units that can be added 
to incrementally and easily inte- 
grated with very high-speed, in- 
ternally programmed, digital com- 
puters. Implemental auxiliaries can 
be punched-card alphanumeric in- 
put-output system, perforated tape, 
magnetc tape, punched cards, deci- 
mal keyboard, Flexawriter, line 
printer, etc., etc. In fact, the com- 
puter today can be augmented with 
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New 350-mile “Oklahoma Extension" 








~ A. O. Smith furnished 262 miles of 

y’ the 26-inch pipe. Photo above shows 

some of the difficult conditions en- 
countered in putting in the line. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 


America puts line into service 
in late November of '57 


This new line (mainly 26-inch pipe) allows Natural Gas Pipeline to 
augment existing supplies from their fields in the Texas Panhandle. 
With the new line, they’ll be able to increase reserves up to 
127,000,000 cubic feet per day from new fields in Jack and Wise 
Counties, Texas. 

The Oklahoma Extension will tie in with the Company’s main- 
line at a point near Fritch, northeast of Amarillo. It represents 
better than a 10% addition to their present pipeline network that 
includes 1400 miles for affiliate Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company and 1700 miles for Natural Gas Pipeline Company. 


262 miles — of 26-inch pipe was furnished by A. O. Smith. In fact 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company and A. O. Smith have enjoyed a 
long and mutually satisfactory association. Over 1000 miles of the 
30-inch pipe for the previously mentioned Texas-Illinois line was 
also supplied by A. O. Smith. 


For almost 30 years ... A. O. Smith line pipe has always been man- 
ufactured to a high standard of quality . . . precisely controlled at 
every step of production. That’s why A. O. Smith pipe, made and 
installed in 1928, is still in operation. That’s why so much A. O, 
Smith pipe is in nearly every important high-pressure line. 
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Construction of the Oklahoma Extension, 

a four-month project, included erection of 
suspension bridges to carry the pipe over severely 
eroded terrain and a number of soil-conserving, 
erosion-control dams. 


AMARILLO 


The 350-mile line extends from newly 
tapped fields in Jack and Wise Counties 
in Texas and swings north into 
Oklahoma and then back into the 
Panhandle to tie in with the Company's 
existing mainline near Fritch, Texas. 
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Cooper-Bessemer s new. 


V-Anglie compressor development 


Cooper-Bessemer Series Turbocharging is a unique and two-fold advance- 
ment. 


* It offers a range of V-Angle compressors having greatly increased power 
and efficiency. 


* It overcomes the inherent shortcomings of other and previous type gas 
engine supercharging systems. 


The accompanying diagram clearly shows the series arrangement of 
exhaust-driven and engine-driven air compressors, followed by aftercooling. 
It assures not only an abundant supply of properly cooled combustion and 
scavenging air, but also provides high efficiency turbocharging from the 
moment the engine starts and throughout ail loads and speeds! At no time is 
the engine completely dependent on exhaust pressure or heat for its super- 
charging efficiency. 


The net result is what counts! Series Turbocharging now assures at least 
40% more power . . . much greater fuel economy . . . lower-than-ever cost 
per horsepower for housing, foundation, piping, supervision and maintenance 
... full rated power for high altitudes . . . and completely dependable, trouble- 
free performance, fully field-proved! 


For further details on Series Turbocharged GMVC and GMWC 
V-Angles, from 720 to 3500 bhp, send for Bulletin ST-82 or contact the near- 
est Cooper-Bessemer office. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City ® New York @¢ Chicago @¢ 
Washington ¢ SanFrancisco @® LosAngeles @ Houston ¢ Dallas 
Odessa © Pampa @ Greggton @ Seattle © Tulsa @ St.Louis ¢ 
Kansas City e Minneapolis e New Orleans e Shreveport 


SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Limited . . . 
Edmonton ¢ Calgary @¢ Toronto ¢ Halifax 
Cooper-Bessemer International Corporation .. . 

New York e Caracas e Mexico City 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 
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COMPANIES WITH 
STUDY GROUPS 








COMPANIES MAKING 
CAREFUL EVALUATION 
OF COMPUTER 
DEVELOPMENTS 











WILL INSTALL 
COMPUTERS ON 
DEFINITE DATE 


WILL INSTALL 
COMPUTERS NO 
DEFINITE DATE 











Table 2. Percentage breakdown on how gas companies are keeping abreast of latest computer developments, and their plans for 


possib, 


installation. Figures were obtained from recent GAS survey. 





Continued from page 103 


the flexibility of equipment and 
functions to produce the results 
wanted. We have seen. only the 
start of electronic data-processing 
systems. The gas industry will 
move well along toward the goal of 
using electronic data-processing 
systems to handle the complete 
routine of gas company accounting 
during 1958. GAS’ recent computer 
survey clearly shows the emphasis 
gas companies are placing on elec- 
tronic business systems. 

The survey reveals that more gas 
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companies are turning to electronic 
computers for pipeline and distribu- 
tion system design. And gas com- 
panies undertaking the study and 
planning that will eventually lead 
to such work—a healthy slice of 
this planning is aimed at fulfillment 
during ’58—have more than dou- 
bled in the past three years. The 
trend is on toward exchanging com- 
puter-seconds for engineering man- 
hours. 

Electronic computers are in 
American industry to stay. They 
have not entered industry in gen- 
eral or the gas industry in particu- 


lar without exacting a price. Noth- 
ing progressive does. But they are 
also proving their worth and fast 
developing the field for economic 
computation and data-handling in 
the gas industry. 

The gas industry is in a technical 
age. In 1958 we will have more 
emphasis on technology. Gas com- 
panies will use computers as an- 
other tool produced by technology 
to help them in their efforts to 
render the best possible service to 
customers, at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with employee and 
stockholder interests. a 
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Tubing stretch mill, Youngstown, Ohio. Electronically controlled mill to be completed during 
second quarter of 1958 . . . will provide increased production for Tubing comparable to our 
increased capacity for Casing. Both Upset Finishing Mill and this facility will greatly 
augment our existing No. 1 and No. 2 Seamless Mills in Youngstown. Photo shows mill 
building under construction. 


NEW MILLS FOR BIGGER MARKETS 





Two years ago, ground was broken for our three 
new seamless Pipe facilities. The express purpose 
of this massive expansion program was to make 
YOUNGSTOWN’S production capacity and seam- 
less pipe product mix conform to the future needs 
of the Oil and Gas Industries. These seamless pipe 
facilities are now integrated with your demands. 
This means you can look to YOUNGSTOWN for 
a full line of Oil Country Tubular Goods without 
limitations as to size, grade or finish in Drill Pipe, 
Casing, Tubing and Line Pipe! 


No. 3 seamless mill, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 
Fully automated, ultra modern mill . . . began 
operating September 30. Contains world’s 
largest Rotary Billet Heating Furnace . . 
adds to our over-all capacity in both alloy and 
YO U fe €s ST © W aed carbon casing. Offers API casing in sizes 44’ 


5,54" and 7”, in grades H-40, J-55, N-80, in 





SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY ranges 2 and 3... plus line Pipe i sizes 4}4’’, 
5%’ and 6%’ O oD. in grades A, B, X-42° 
Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steels A106, A53 in single and double random 
Youngstown, Ohio lengths. Photo shows Rotary Furnace in 

foreground. 


Upset finishing mill, Youngstown, Ohio. Also a fully automated mill began operations Septem- 
ber 15. Contains a pair of automatic upsetters with attendant furnaces plus a full-length 
normalizing furnace for highest quality control of all products. This mill adds to our capac- 
ity for Drill Pipe in grades D, E, x-95 and in Upset Casing (Speedtite). Photo shows 
upsetter and control panel in foreground, normalizing furnace in left rear. 





GARRETT 
RELIEF 
VALVES 


@UBBLE-TIGHT CLOSURE 


At high pressure or low, on gas or liquid, Garrett 
Relief Valves effect positive seals — give freedom 
from weep and simmer -— eliminate wire-drawing 
and cutting at seat and disk. 


@REATER RELIEF CAPACITY 


With a high lift plunger that moves instantly to full 
open position, Garrett Relief Valves provide full line 
capacity relief the moment set pressure is reached. 


@ccurRAcY 


Garrett's design provides for a pressure opened, 
pressure closed main plunger. Two small precision 
springs, which operate independently of each other, 
control opening and closing pressures. Far greater 
accuracy is obtained than is possible when one heavy 
spring must control both functions. 


@uRABILITY 


The main plunger in Garrett Relief Valves is snap- 
acting on both opening and closing movement. The 
valve is not subject to wire-drawing and cutting at 
the seat and disk. Soft seats are enclosed by metal, 
and fully protected against the blast of expanding 
gas or liquid when the valve is open. 


@ERSATILITY 


A Garrett Relief Valve will serve simultaneously as 
@ safety shut-down valve and a relief valve, and 
may be adapted easily for remote control with 
manval or automatic pilot control. 


@Asy FIELD MAINTENANCE 


Af pete of @ Sete SO eee 
er replaced without removing the valve body from 

the line. Set pressures may be checked and changed 

with the valve in service. 


Fer the complete story on Garrett Relief Valves — 
ed valves that offer more user benefits — write for 
Bulletin No. RV-103. 
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IN FINANCE 


Investors will take hard look 
at gas industry this year 


T 1 
1 Staff report =| 
ad 


NFLATION and tight money are 

problems haunting money seek- 
ers in the natural gas utility and 
pipeline business. These, coupled 
with the erratic behavior and re- 
cent “leveiing-off” trends of the 
stock market, have caused investors 
throughout the country to take a 
serious look at the gas industry 
equities and debt securities in their 
portfolios. And, in turn, gas com- 
pany managements are eyeing mar- 
ket conditions for trends in both 
senior and junior financing. 

Tight money is the product of a 
period when demand for money is 
large and the supply is short. The 
shortness of supply is the result of 
public savings trailing development 
of the economy. Savings are the 
pool that furnish capital formation. 
But, over the past 30 years or so 
the level of savings in relation to 
the size of our economy shows a 
reduction of about 25 per cent. In 
1958, then, the gas industry will be 
in competition with other indus- 
tries requiring capital for expan- 
sion, ete., in an economy that is 
larger than ever, but is supported 
by a relatively reduced level of sav- 
ings. It adds up to high cost of 
money. 

High cost of money is not new to 
the gas industry. In the summer of 
’67, for example, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission bonds were sold at a 
5.25 per cent yield. Michigan Con- 
solidated bonds were marketed at 5 
per cent yield. These figures con- 
trast with TGT bonds that were 
sold in 1955 at 3.80 per cent yield, 
and Michigan Consolidated debt se- 
curities went at 3.35 per cent. 
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Equity investors too are sharp- 
ening their pencils. Obviously, the 
equity security investor feels the 
pinch in common stock dividends 
as the bond yields gain. And they 
are watching regulation of the gas 
industry closely. Rate structures 
pegged at or around the classical 6 
per cent rate of return level are 
not attractive when new-money 
costs seem to require a rate of re- 
turn of at least 7 per cent. 

However, there are some silver 
linings behind the dark cloud of 
tight money—at least as far as the 
gas industry is concerned. On feel- 
ing the pulse of Wall Street, we 
learn that rates for new money 
tend to fluctuate to extremes. There 
is considerable feeling that the 
high interest rates experienced in 
1957 were the upper extreme. 
Though we hear a lot of talk about 
bond money costing in the neigh- 
borhood of 5.5 per cent, it is more 
likely to average between 4.5 per 
cent and 5.0 per cent during 1958. 
About 4.6 per cent would be a good 
guess. 

The reasons for this predicted 
trend for 1958 are as follows: 
First, as previously mentioned, in- 
terest rates tend to gravitate to the 
extremes. We believe the gas in- 
dustry has been through this ex- 
treme, at least for a temporary 
period. It is pretty obvious that 





$ . .. Buyers of common stock 
from gas company issues seem 
inclined to purchase in direct 
relation to growth prospects. 
The gas industry has much to 
offer this objective. 


there will be a slight increase in 
the interest rate between 1957 and 
1962. But things-economic are ag- 
gravated by psychological factors. 
And we feel that there is enough 
negative psychology (without pass- 
ing judgment on its validity) in 
the general business climate today 
to cause some cutback in expansion 
and other operations that call for 
new capital generation by other in- 
dustries and municipal and state 
bodies. Certainly there has been 
some leveling-off (or whatever you 
care to call it) during late 1957 and 
this should ease some demand for 
new funds. The Federal treasury, 
however, will continue v9 offer 
generous yields in its refinanving. 

Then if there is even a slight dip 
in interest rates, it is expected that 
much corporate, municipal and 
state financing will be held in abey- 
ance. These statements do not ex- 
clude from our thinking the possi- 
bility of future short-term interest 
fluctuations that could exceed cur- 
rent levels. 

There is hope also from the 
equity security buyers. Buyers of 
common stock from gas company 
issues seem inclined to purchase in 
direct relation to growth prospects. 
The gas industry has much to offer 
this objective. It is very attractive 
to the investor who maintains the 
conservative type of portfolio. Or 
the investor who hedges very 
speculative purchases with con- 
servative equities generally asso- 
ciated with many of the gas utility 
and pipeline stocks. 

The erratic movement of the 
stock markets in 1957 will have its 
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$ . . » Diversification is giving 
some companies needed shots 
in the arm for the generation 
of growth capital. 





psychological effect in 1958. Many 
relatively new investors have never 
been “in the market” during a 
period when paper losses were any- 
thing but rare. They may be scared 
out of the more speculative, large 
capital-gains type issues and into 
the more steady gas industry offer- 
ings. This could be an important 
financial readjustment for the gas 
industry in 1958. 

Diversification is giving some gas 
companies needed shots in the arm 
for the generation of growth cap- 
ital. This trend will continue in 
1958. The purpose of diversifica- 
tion is simply to get into profitable 
sidelines involving business that 
does not suffer federal and other 
regulation. Twin objectives can be 
realized. Profits may be increased 
and the non-regulated businesses 
can often take generous volumes of 
gas (from the parent’s system) 
during the summer delivery de- 
cline. Focal-point of diversification 
is in exploration and drilling for 
oil and gas. These are the tradi- 
tional sidelines of the pipeline com- 
panies, but they are being joined 
in it by some gas distributors. 
Financially, for 1958, a result will 
be a gradual increase in cash flow 
within gas companies. 

Cash flow and cash generation 
within gas distribution and pipe- 
line companies has been historically 
lower than with companies in other 
industries. Gas companies internal- 
ly generate only about one-third of 
their proposed capital outlay. The 
other two-thirds comes from sale 
of debt and equity securities 
through public offerings and pri- 
vate placements with institutional- 
type investors— insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, pension 
funds and other trust funds. For 
1958, diversification offers at least 
a start in gradually increasing 
funds internally generated in, and 
the cash flow through, gas com- 
panies. 

Inflation has been with the gas 
utilities and pipeline companies for 
some time. It is not new to those 
that were operating shortly after 
World War II. They were able to 
keep up with it pretty well through 
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engineering more efficiency into 
their systems and through gaining 
needed rate increases. A big prob- 
lem during 1958 (as it was in 
1957) will be the continuing lag in 
getting needed rate increases 
through the various regulatory 
bodies. 

Best estimates indicate that in- 
flation during 1958 will show a 1 
per cent growth in price levels. This 
rate of increase is slightly less than 
has been the case in the past few 
years. However, at the same time, 
we are faced with the psychology 
of investors that fear inflation and 
cast a jaundiced eye at portents of 
deflation which are now showing 
over the financial horizon. In the 
long run, gas companies seem well 
able to live with inflation. It tends 
to boost a gas company’s (particu- 
larly a gas utility’s) rate base, 
which could qualify it for rate in- 
creases should profits lag. The 
danger for ’58, as mentioned, is 
that the rate increases seem to do 
most of the lagging. Some rate in- 
creases lag need by years. This is 
not healthy from an investor’s point 
of view. And the regulatory lag is 
going to get worse in 1958. 

In 1958, the gas industry will 
again—according to early estimates 
—spenc over $2 million on new 
construction. The majority of this 
money will come from outside 
sources since gas companies pro- 
duce somewhat limited internal 
cash generation. The sale of equi- 
ties might be slower during the 
year as the stock market reaction 
during the last quarter of 1957 was 
not of a character that will produce 
enthusiastic participation. Most 
equity securities will be purchased 
by those wanting to add conserva- 
tive, growth issues to their port- 
folios. 

Debt securities will be placed 
with the large life insurance com- 
panies and other institutional type 
buyers. This is the way it has been 
in the past, of course. 

Some 15 of the nation’s largest 
life insurance companies, repre- 
senting over 70 per cent of total 
assets of all life insurance com- 
panies, hold about $2.8. billion of 





$ . . « Lenders in 1958 will 
want adjustment of the debt 
amortization period. 


gas industry debt securities. There 
are, however, indications that the 
standard type of bonds are not as 
readily attractive to institutional 
investors today as they have been 
during the past 10 years. Like 
gasolines, something has to be 
added to make senior financing 
more attractive to the discerning 
investor. A trend in ’58 will be 
toward issuance of bonds and 
debentures having the convertibil- 
ity to common stock feature, lower 
maturities, etc. 

A very serious financial trend is 
the continued decline in gas indus- 
try earnings. There are a number 
of factors involved—all the way 
from weather to regulatory lag in 
rate adjustment matters. However, 
Wall Street personalities tell us it 
is not all weather that is causing 
the slippage and investors can be 
expected to take this trend into 
consideration during 1958. 





$ . . . Estimates indicate that 
inflation during 1958 will show 
a 7 per cent growth in price 
levels. 





The investor circa 1958 will be 
looking more closely into the de- 
tailed operation of gas companies 
he contemplates supporting with 
his saved capital. He will be study- 
ing the changing relationship of 
equities and bond yields. Debt 
ratios will come under his scrutiny 
and may require alterations. Price- 
earnings ratios on common stocks 
are certainly involved, as well as 
other pressures on the market. 

Lenders in 1958 will want adjust- 
ment of the debt amortization peri- 
od to bring it within greater equal- 
ity to existing, proved gas reserves 
owned or committed to a particular 
gas company. They will tend to de- 
mand review of the gas reserves 
picture on a yearly basis. 

But, in talking to the people on 
Wall Street, one gets the impres- 
sion that the real key to the financ- 
ing situation is the attitude of the 
various regulatory bodies. Today, 
these agencies regulate every seg- 
ment of our ir ‘ustry, from produc- 
tion to utilization. In the final 
analysis, the attractiveness of gas 
company offerings to investors 
rests in the climates produced by 
regulatory and legislative bodies. @ 
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CROSSING INSULATORS 


Truly rugged crossing insulators, 
the Maloney Models 55 and 57 
shown are in addition to the wrap- 
around Model 56 crossing insula- 
tor in the complete line developed 
in the Maloney Research and 
Development Laboratory shown 
above. In crossing insulators, as in 
other products, Maloney research 
has set new industry standards. 


SCRAPER CUPS 


The unique lip design of the 
Maloney scraper cup insures com- 
plete effectiveness throughout the 
life of the cup. Completely adapt- 
able to out-of-round and other 
adverse conditions, the Maloney 
scraper cup has no equal. If time 
is a factor, F. H. Maloney is 
‘within arm’s length.’ 


CASING SEALS 


This zipper type casing seal is 
equally suited for new or replace- 
ment applications. The zipper joint 
assures a dust-tight, water-tight 
seal — installs in minutes. Slip-on 
types for new applications are also 
available. Both compensate for ec- 
centric installations without any 
special handling, and are available 
to you immediately. 


FLANGE INSULATION 


Maloney Flange Insulation sets 
include all components for each 
joint; central gasket, sleeves, and 
washers of linen base Bakelite. 
High pressure applications are 
available with a Neoprene faced 
central gasket — eliminating any 
other gasket seal. Another result 
of continuous Maloney research. 


2301 TEXAS AVE. « HOUSTON, TEXAS 


TULSA ¢ LOS ANGELES « PITTSBURGH 
Or Call Your Maloney Distributor 
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IN WASHINGTON 


‘Budding missile age will 
influence Capital activity 


By NEIL REGEIMBAL, GAS Washington Bureau 





ASHINGTON activity, and 
Lf gas industry’s relation- 
ships with the federal bureaucracy, 
will be strongly influenced in 1958 
by the budding missile age and this 
country’s efforts to repair the holes 
in our national defense. 

One of the most serious and far- 
reaching effects of the concern over 
U. S. scientific and technological 
lag will be a slow but steady in- 
crease in government control over 
all phases of American life—busi- 
ness and personal. 

All segments of the gas indus- 
try, and business generally, will 
feel the impact of a resurgence of 
“emergency fever” in the Nation’s 
Capital. A trend by government 
to spread its control over produc- 
tion, transportation and use of pos- 
sible defense materials, including 
fuels, will begin to build up in 
1958. 

Russian scientific successes have 
already rocketed congressional in- 
terest out of the usual election- 
year channels of tax cuts, low 
budgets, and social legislation. The 
lawgivers now will concentrate on 
arguing who’s to blame for lags, 
how big the military budget should 
become, how and where to spend 
the money, and where to get the 
funds to spend. 

Other types of legislation will 
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tend to take a back seat to military 
problems. 

Here’s a rundown on what to ex- 
pect from Washington in 1958: 

The Harris-O’Hara natural gas 
bill is in an extremely vulnerable 
position. It’s on the House agenda, 
and can be brought up at any time. 
But it is still being attacked as a 
“consumer gouge” measure, and 
thus still carries a political taint in 
an election year. It still has only 
half-hearted support by many gas 
producers and distributors. 

If the so-called coal amendment 
(giving the Federal Power Com- 
mission power to regulate direct 
industrial sales and forbid “below 
cost” sales) is traded into it, the 
bill will lose much of the support 
it now has. It’s been around a long 
time, and is a tired subject when 
compared with the dramatic in- 
terest of missiles and space satel- 
lites. 

The bill’s fate may rest on the 
success of backers in working out 
a compromise with the coal groups, 
particularly the unions, to bring 
in some fresh support without 
driving present backers away. 

Summing up, the outlook for 
passage is no better than 50-50, 
at best. 

Concerted attacks on the 27% 
per cent tax depletion now per- 


mitted gas and oil production will 
appear in January just as the con- 
gressional session opens. Some of 
the attackers will be demanding 
higher depletion rates for their 
own products in the same breath 
in which they blast the gas and 
oil rate. Chief among these will 
be the coal producers, who want to 
hike their rate from the present 
10 per cent to about 221% per cent 
to improve their competitive posi- 
tion as a fuel. 

When the gas-coal vote trading 
gets down to the final stage, de- 
pletion may be included in a pack- 
age compromise—the gas interests 
to support a higher coal depletion 
rate, in exchange for gas bill pas- 
sage with the coal amendment in 
some form and no tampering with 
the gas and oil depletion rate. 

If compromise efforts fail, the 
gas industry may face defeat of 
the gas bill and an explosive attack 
on the application of the depletion 
rate for so-called extraneous drill- 
ing expenses, which some oppo- 
nents charge gives the producers 
“tremendous tax gifts’ from the 
government for  non- producing 
costs. 

The outlook is still for no reduc- 
tion in the depletion rate for do- 
mestic gas and oil, a prohibition on 
its application to foreign produc- 
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(12” sizes shown) 
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Only GLARK pipeline compressors 
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Clark Pipeline Compressors are available in five flange sizes: 12x12, 16x16, 20x20, 24x24, 30x30 
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Here’s 

What 

Clark Design 
Gives 

You 


OVER-HUNG CANTILEVER IMPELLER—Only one shaft seal required. 

OIL FILM TYPE SEAL—Completely dependable; field-proved; no moving 
parts. 

INLINE SUCTION & DISCHARGE FLANGES— Simple to install; no additional 
piping; minimum floor space. 

EASILY MODIFIED—Extensive changes in pressure-volume characteristics 
quickly handled by simple internal modification. 


RUGGED CASES— Resist stress from pipe expansion. Extra heavy, fully ma- 
chined studs on bolt circle. 


QUIET—Minimum operating noise; easy on operators. 
HIGH OR LOW RATIOS—To match pipeline requirements. 


r--------- 
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They’re the boosters with a built-in future 


Clark centrifugal pipeline compressors, designed specifically to meet 

gas transmission requirements, are built to meet the future. 

Now extensive changes in operating conditions can be handled within the same case 
at minimum cost and without sacrificing efficiency. Clark design permits 
replacement of the volute, as. weli as guide vanes and impeller, with components 
having completely different characteristics. 

Key to this versatility is the design of the volute as an insert, 

not as an integral part of the case. Changes are made quickly—just remove 

the case cover, pull the insert, install 2 new one. The unit remains perfectly matched, 
and no piping modification is required. 

This versatility is supported by other special Clark features. Extra heavy and 
rugged cases withstand stress from pipe expansion without distortion. A single oil 
film type seal provides positive, gas-tight sealing during operation and at shutdown. 
Many of these units are operating on the nation’s gas transmission pipelines, 
driven by gas turbines, steam turbines or electric motors. They are supported by 
Clark’s encyclopedia of experience. Your nearest Clark office 

will gladly give you all the facts and figures. 


CLARK BROS. CO. e« OLEAN, N. Y. One of the Dresser Industries 
Sales and Service Outlets in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Centrifugal 
Pipeline 
Compressors 


Complete internal assembly is easily interchanged to meet future conditions. 
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tion and some fringe costs and 
possibly a slight increase for coal 
and some other depressed mining 
operations. 

Tax cuts, in light of the bur- 
geoning military spending outlook, 
stand almost no chance of passing 
in 1958, or in any year soon. Fed- 
eral spending this year will total 
about $72.5 billion, with income 
about $1 billion higher. Next year, 
spending will tend to rise a little, 
but income will remain about the 
same, so the $3 to $6 billion needed 
for a tax cut just won’t be in the 
government’s pocket. There’s a 
chance the lawmakers will approve 
some scheme to give a special tax 
break to the small firms, but any 
revenue loss will have to be made 
up. 

The utility relocation provision 
of the federal highway program, 
which permits states to use federal 
funds to help pay the cost of re- 
locating pipelines and wires as 
roads are rebuilt, will come under 
strong attack this year. Highway 


officials are finding the road build- 
ing program far more expensive 
than first planned, and knocking 


out this provision would help pro- 
vide more funds for actual con- 
struction, they say. This alleged 
“subsidy” and “raid on the high- 
way fund” may be killed in 1958. 

On the labor and antitrust 
fronts, Congress is likely to pass 
some new “tightening up” legisla- 
tion. Sensational Senate Rackets 
Committee disclosures in recent 
months increase the chance of 
legislation to control union health 
and welfare funds, set up federal 
laws governing union elections, and 
tighten up rules governing collec- 
tive bargaining practice. 

At the same time, an Adminis- 
tration-backed bill requiring firms 
to give the federal government at 
least 60 days advance notice before 
merging will probably also be 
passed. 

A once popular movement to 
tighten up laws governing lobby- 
ists now seems to have little active 
backing, and may gather dust. 

The gas industry’s reputation in 
Washington, although improved 
from the low point hit in 1956 
when the president vetoed a gas 
bill because of ‘arrogant lobby- 
ing,” is still anything but pure 
white. 
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Principal thorns in the indus- 
try’s public relations now are anti- 
trust suits. One suit is on file 
against El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
for its acquisition of Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp. William P. 
Rogers, the new attorney general, 
was only in office a few weeks be- 
fore he opened a federal grand 
jury investigation at Milwaukee 
into alleged restraints of trade in 
production, distribution and sales 
of natural gas in the upper Mid- 
west, primarily in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Target of this probe 
are Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co. (Chicago); Northern Natural 
Gas Co. (Omaha), and the Ameri- 
can Natural Gas Co. (Detroit). 

In addition, the trustbusters are 
eyeing Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
bid for a $9.3 million increase in 
gas prices in northern California, 
a firm supplied by El Paso. Several 
grand juries are also probing anti- 
trust charges against oil pipelines 
and the oil business generally. 

The speeded-up program of re- 
search and technological develop- 
ment will bring in 1958 a powerful 
demand for a new and vastly-ex- 
panded government program to de- 
veiup atomic power. Critics of the 
government’s present policy of 
encouraging private industry to 
develop economically competitive 
atomic electric power will use the 
Sputniks to try to bludgeon a 
multi - million - dollar program 
through Congress. This will be a 
close race, with the private devel- 
ment group having only a slim 
edge. 

The economic health of the coun- 
try will be another major battle 
for Washington in 1958. The gov- 
ernment money managers, in a 
crisis atmosphere, will have to try 
to keep the country spinning at a 
high level to provide the economic 
strength and the tax revenues to 
underpin the military programs. 

As a result, the tight money 
policies of the past two years will 
continue to be eased, slowly, to pre- 
vent any serious dip in industrial 
activity. Financing of all kinds 
will become gradually easier as the 
prime interest rate, bond rates, 
and other interest charges decline. 

Homebuilding is expected to pick 
up early this spring, with the re- 
sultant increase in sales of appli- 
ances and other materials—a wel- 


come note for gas distributors. 
Conservative government estimates 
are that some 1,040,000 new homes 
will be started in 1958, up from 
about 970,000 in 1957. With money 
easing, this estimate may easily 
be exceeded by several hundred 
thousand. 

Costs, however, will continue 
high. New homes will cost about 
3 per cent more. Equipment and 
materials of all types, particularly 
those made of metals, will average 
a little higher than in 1957. This 
unusual inflation in the face of 
slipping production, caused largely 
by rising wage rates, will probably 
continue for some time. 

At the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, 1958 will probably see a de- 
cision in the two-year battle over 
efforts of the Midwestern-Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission group to im- 
port Canadian gas. The outcome 
will depend largely on develop- 
ments over the next few months 
in a Canadian study of what its 
export policies should be, and 
whether it will honor earlier com- 
mitments to approve export for 
the Midwestern-TGT project if the 
FPC approves it. 

Betting in Washington is still 
on approval of the project, but the 
odds have slipped since the first 
hint of resistance by the present 
Canadian government to gas and 
oil exports. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission is also expected before 
the first of 1959 to complete its 
reappraisal of allocation policies 
for the microwave frequencies 
(890 me and above), and possibly 
have a good start in a companion 
review of lower frequency alloca- 
tion policies. 

FCC observers don’t expect any 
radical changes in policy. Present 
users will continue to get needed 
space, without compulsory sharing, 
but tighter restrictions may be 
placed on the use to which they can 
place their licensed facilities. The 
common carriers in microwave will 
probably get additional allocations 
for expansion. Most of the mar- 
ginal users, such as department 
stores and industrial plants, will 
get space only in cases deemed 
unusual by the commission. 

Washington in 1958 thus will be 
a year of decision on both national 
and business fronts. a 
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The 


Compressor Start Unit 


—s 


e--mekes full pipeline automation 
es close as tomorrow! 


Start now to provide full automation of pipeline 
control systems by installing the SIE Compressor 
Start Unit . . . the basis of tomorrow’s completely 
automatic, and today’s semi-automatic, operations. 
Right now the SIE Compressor Start Unit offers these 
important advantages in daily operation: 

© Realize greater throughput and increase employee 

efficiency by automating this vital phase of com- 
pressor station operation. 

¢ Handle remote starting and receive immediate 

visual signals indicating compressor malfunction. 


e Eliminate human error by handling entire com- 
pressor starting sequence automatically. 


e Addition of an SIE Computer Controller will pro- 
vide full compressor station automation. 


Ask SIE for complete information on SIEMARC 
(SIE Monitoring and Remote Control) to learn how 
immediate installation of the Compressor Start Unit 
will advance the date of full automation of your 
pipeline system, and increase station efficiency in 
the meantime. 


Industrial Instrumentation tor Industrial Progress 


SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CO. 


P.O. Box 13058 


2831 Post Oak Rd. Houston 19, Texas 





ORDINARY JOINTS 
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REPUBLIC SUPER-SPANS 


HIGH-QUALITY FACTORY WELD joins two 30-foot lengths of “SUPER-SPAN” JOINT IS COMPLETED in two passes by this fully 
Republic Fusion Weld Line Pipe to produce 60-foot "SUPER- automatic submerged-arc welding machine. Weld is as sound 
SPAN" joint. Here, perfect line-up is assured by rubber-tired as longitudinal weld. Resulting length is 50% longer than 
support rollers as stringer bead is applied. ordinary 40-foot joint. Send coupon for complete data. 


REPUBLIC 


fia Wolds Witeat Kange of Standard Steels 
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ELIMINATE 700° FIELD WELDS 


With Republic Fusion Weld Line Pipe 'SUPER-SPAN” Joints 


By direct comparison, two Republic “SUPER- 
SPAN” Joints of fusion weld line pipe cover 
the same distance as three conventional joints. 
This means when you install “SUPER-SPAN” 
you can eliminate every third field weld! 


Savings in field construction time are obvious. 
One-third less field welds are required, which 
means that field welding crews move ahead 
faster—and lay 50% more footage with the 
same manpower. 


Beyond savings intime and money, Republic’s 
exclusive “SUPER-SPAN” Fusion Weld Line 
Pipe Joints provide end-to-end uniformity to 
assure interruption-free laying. Over the years, 
Republic’s 30-foot joints have built an enviable 
reputation for consistent diameter and wall 
thickness. Laying crews can line up joints fast 
and accurately—complete field welds with max- 


imum speed, unhampered by costly burn- 
throughs due to thin spots. Further, uniform 
high ductility and yield strength of Republic 
Fusion Weld facilitates field bending and 
provides unexcelled dependability in high- 
pressure service. 


Now, “SUPER-SPAN” combines all of these 
advantages plus the economy of 60-foot joints. 
The manufacturing process employs the latest 
approved welding technique. Two 30-foot 
lengths are joined under controlled conditions 
by automatic submerged-arc welding equip- 
ment. Completed girth weld is as reliable as 
the longitudinal weld itself. 


Republic is a leading producer of pipe for 
every oil and gas handling application. For full 
information, contact your local Republic office 
or mail coupon. 


STEEL 


and Steck Produc 
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ELIMINATE CORROSION PROBLEMS in a wide variety 
of oil and gas handling applications with Republic 
Plastic Pipe. Republic produces a complete range 
of sizes in SRK (Semi-Rigid Kralastic), SRB (Semi- 
Rigid Butyrate) and FE (Flexible Polyethylene). Plastic 
piping is light and easy to use. Send for facts. 


ELIMINATE FASTENING PROBLEMS on assembled equip- 
ment and components by specifying Republic Bolts 
and Nuts. Produced under full control from raw ore 
tu finished product, Republic fasteners provide quality 
beyond minimum industry standards. Over, 20,000 
standard and 8000 special types and sizes are avail- 
able to meet your requirements. 


ELIMINATE DELAY AND CONFUSION in pipeline-system control and communication by installing a microwave radio 
system. Republic's Truscon Steel Division can furnish the exact antenna tower you need, guyed or self supporting, 
to provide maximum on-the-air continuity under all weather conditions. Mail coupon for illustrated literature. 
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Name 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. C-3157 
3134 EAST 45TH STREET + CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Please send more information on: 
O Line Pipe 
O Towers 


O Plastic Pipe 
O Fasteners 


Title__ 





Company. 





Address. 








r------------- 


Zone___ State 








SPRINGFIELD GAS LIGHT CO. 
STABILIZES BY REMOTE CONTROL 


... With Foxboro 


TELETAX 


Telemetering 


Here’s another modern utility that’s assuring 
highest efficiency in a key operation through 
Foxboro Teletax Telemetering. Using this 
advanced supervisory control system, the 
superintendent at Springfield Gas Light 
Company's main plant has complete 
command of gas stabilizing operations at the 
city gate, three miles away. A B.T.u. Recorder 
continuously shows him the heating value of 
the gas; a Teletax Receiver indicates the 
air/gas ratio being maintained. If gas varies 
from pre-set B.T.U. value, he pushes a button 
either to raise or lower air-to-gas ratio and 
restore proper B.T.U. value. 


This is only one of many Teletax installa- 
tions, specifically engineered to meet a wide 
variety of requirements, Assure your 
operation highest efficiency and economy 
with Teletax ... for transmission of any 
standard Foxboro Measurement over any 
transmission system. Write for Bulletin 
17-11A. The Foxboro Company, 341 Norfolk 
Street, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TELET AX TELEMETERING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Using Teletax Telemetering, the supervisor at Springfield Gas Light 
Co.’s main plant (above) controls desired, air/gas ratio at com- 
pressor station (below) three miles distant. The company purchases 
gas from the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company line, stabilizes 
it to maintain a constant B.T.U. value. 
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By FRANK CHAPMAN 


IRE group discusses frequency allocation 


HE serious crowding of mo- 

bile radio frequencies was 
discussed at the eighth national 
conference of the professional 
group on vehicular communica- 
tions of the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers in Washington on Dec. 
4-5. 

Speaking in general on the 
overcrowded mobile band condi- 
tions, Mason Collett of Atlantic 
Refining Co. and chairman of the 
API central committee on radio 
activities said: “Today most of 
the private radio users recognize 
the fact that the presently avail- 
able frequencies can continue to 
service us well only if every pos- 
sible regulatory and_ technical 
effort is made to improve the ef- 
ficiency of our use of the radio 
spectrum. 

“To this end, the petroleum 
users helped pioneer the testing of 
split channel equipment in the 40- 
50-me bands, and made the first 
formal application to the FCC for 
its use. We have, only a month 
ago, cooperated with the Forest 
Industries group on the first ap- 
plication of the principle of geo- 
graphic sharing among’ user 
groups. We fully expect that this 
principle will be expanded in the 
future, especially in the metro- 
politan areas where the few hun- 
dred presently available channels 
are approaching saturation at the 
most rapid rate.” 

In speaking of the future, Mr. 
Collett said, “We would be em- 
phatic in our demand that a mini- 
mum block of frequencies be 
reserved on a nationwide basis 
for future essential users in each 
user group wherever these users 
might appear. No one can predict, 
for example, where a pipeline may 
be built, or where some industrial 
development may require radio 
for police and fire protection in 
some new community. The first 
steps toward geographic sharing 
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will probably evolve into a scheme 
whereby all unused frequencies 
in any given area which are not 
reserved for users on a nation- 
wide basis, will be thrown into a 
pool to serve all eligible radio 
users on a first come-first served 
basis. Eligibiiity in any such pool 
or ‘broad band’ system could 
never be determined with com- 
plete fairness and with adequate 
priority to essential users. It 
seems obvious to us: that those 
users whose services are most es- 
sential to the public safety and 
necessity should have _ priority 
over those essential only to the 
public convenience; but who is to 
make this determination? It is 
not easy to deny the use of radio 
to any business or industry which 
can use it to make a profit or to 
reduce the cost of their services 
to the public. This principle has 
already been established in the 
use of the citizens band. 


“There exists a most definite 
need to provide a few relatively 
narrow band, point-to-point chan- 
nels in or near the 450-mc band 
(for economical point-to-point ser- 
vice, utilizing the multi-channel 
equipment now appearing on the 
market, for remote and offshore 
areas). These would replace the 
72-76-me frequencies which have 
become almost worthless since the 
TV interference restrictions were 
placed upon them. 

“All informed private users of 
radio must recognize that in per- 
haps five to 10 years, at the pres- 
ent rate of expansion, the 
presently available vehicular 
commynications spectrum will be 
completeiy saturated in some 


areas despite all improvements in 
regulation and equipment. When 
this day comes, the pressure for 
new spectrum space will be irre- 
sistible. 

“It is, of course, easy to point 
a finger at any little-used part of 


the spectrum and say ‘take part 
of that.’ For example, it is hard 
for our people to understand why 
the «ifety and special services 
must be so crowded when the 
UHF TV band is virtually un- 
used. It is wise to reserve some 
frequencies above 890 me for 
urban vehicular use, but it would 
seem that the UHF bands should 
be fully utilized before the mobile 
services are forced to fhove to 
microwave bands. 

“Then, too, we wonder if it 
isn’t time to take another look at 
the lower frequencies, even at 
those below 25 mc. Recently, for 
example, we heard of an Ameri- 
can-made, single-sideband, mobile 
unit operating with 30 watts in 
the 7-mc band talking a distance 
of approximately 300 miles in 
Venezuela. Such long range ve- 
hicular communications would be 
of obvious value in the remote and 
offshore areas.” 

Speaking at the same meeting, 
D. E. Noble, executive vice presi- 
dent of Motorola said a spectrum 
study of both government and 
non-government frequency usage 
is “overdue,” and such a study 
should be instituted, under con- 
gressional sponsorship, to de- 
velop both intermediate and long 
range plans for frequency alloca- 
tions. It is perfectly obvious, he 
said, that “broadcast is not using 
all its channels,” and that any 
frequencies not being used should 
be re-allocated if there is a need 
from other areas for frequency 
space. This came in answer to a 
question as to what “designs” the 
land mobile radio users have on 
broadcast frequencies, particular- 
ly FM and UHF TV bands. Mr. 
Noble said present allocation pat- 
terns are “obsolete”; that present 
dual authority over the spectrum 
by the FCC and the Interdepart- 
mental Radio Advisory Committee 
are “not intelligent,” and that a 
new study is needed. @ 
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Pipeline news 





Crown Corp. lets contract 
for 367-mile stretch 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line 
Crown Corp. has let contracts cov- 
ering the 367-mile Port Arthur to 
Kapuskasing, Ont., stretch of the 
Trans-Canada pipeline. 

The contracts, divided into five 
spreads of varying lengths, involve 
a total estimated expenditure of 
$20.8 million. The work is to be 
completed in the 1958 construction 
season. 

Contractors and the estimated 
amounts of the contracts are: 
Nelen Ltd. & Associates, $4 mil- 
lion; Morrison-Shivers Ltd., $4 
million; Majestic Contractors Ltd., 
$3.8 million; River Construction 
Corp., $4.8 million; Mannix Co., $4 
million. 


Texas high court upholds 
ratable decision 


The Texas supreme court has up- 
held the first order issued by the 
Texas Railroad Commission declar- 
ing a gas pipeline to be a common 
purchaser in a field and requiring 
it to take ratably from all produc- 
ers. 

By refusing to grant a writ of 
error in the case involving the 
Puckett field in Pecos county, the 
court sustained the validity of 
Texas conservation laws. 

Involved were two companion 
cases arising from the commis- 
sion’s order requiring Permian 
Basin Pipe Line Co. to take gas 
ratably in the Puckett field and to 
give all producers equal access to 
its processing plant. Permian was 
buying from Phillips Petroleum by 


contract and processing the gas in 
a plant at the field site. Atlantic 
Refining acquired a well in the field 
and contended that, as a common 
purchaser, Permian must make 
plant facilities available and buy 
from Atlantic on a ratable basis. 

The commission’s order to this 
effect was contested on the grounds 
that the plant was not a public util- 
ity. The appeals court upheld the 
railroad commission and the su- 
preme court refused to review that 
decision. 


Transco plans major 
system expansion 


When approval is received, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
will add 180 MMcf/day in service 
to existing customers. The general 
expansion of its system will cost 
Transco an estimated $126.8 mil- 
lion. 

The company seeks FPC author- 
ity to construct 13 different 36-in. 
pipeline additions totaling 201.94 
miles and 106.13 miles of 30-in. 
line in five different projects. In 
addition, permission is sought to 
construct three new compressor 





Huge cooling units like these are being 
used by Westcoast Transmission Co. along 
its line transporting gas from Peace river 
fields in British Columbia and Alberta to 
markets in Canada and the U.S. Pacific 
Northwest. The Fluid Coolers are air- 
cooled heat exchangers made by Trane 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., and Trane Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Installation of the coolers, 
20 ordered to date, will be in four British 
Columbia compressor stations located near 
Taylor Flats, Fort McLeod, Australian and 
Savona. 


stations with 24,080 hp, and to add 
2500 hp to five existing stations. 

A total of $23.8 would be spent 
for storage facilities and $20.8 
million for extension of gathering 
facilities, mostly in Louisiana. 


43- and 55-in. pipe 
planned for gas line 


What may be the largest gas 
pipelines ever built have been con- 
tracted for by Williams Brothers 
Co., Tulsa. 

The dual lines, to be constructed 
for Carnegie Natural Gas Co., a 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, will provide 
coke-oven gas to six plants in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

The two lines will have a diame- 
ter of 55%@ in. for the first 8.5 
miles of their 13-mile length, and 
43% in. for the remainder. Pipe 
laying is expected to start in May. 

Although pipe up to 80 in. has 
been used by the Army for water 
lines, it is not believed that pipe of 
the size to be used on the Carnegie 
project has ever been used for gas 
transmission. 

U. 8. Steel’s American Bridge 
division is making new rolls to 
fabricate the pipe. Special hy- 
draulic line-up clamps have been 
developed for use in construction. 

The lines will transmit 255 
MMcf/day at 15 psig. The low 
pressure system was used in place 
of high pressure smaller pipe be- 
cause of the treating facilities 
which would be required to clean 
the gas before compression. 


TGT gets partial okay 
for $129 million job 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
has FPC approval of a $129.5 mil- 
lion expansion project, providing 
TGT shows that the facilities will 
be used solely to meet present com- 
mitments to its existing custom- 
ers. The authorization provides 
that the new facilities will in no 
way be related to the service TGT 
proposes to render to Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Co. 

Included in the authorization is 
about 897 miles of line and 66,990 
hp in compressor capacity. Of the 
total, 556 miles of 30-in. line will 
run from the Louisiana Delta to 
Portland, Tenn. The remaining 341 
miles of 24-, 26-, and 30-in. line 
will parallel TGT’s existing sys- 
tem. 

The new facilities are part of a 
project proposed by TGT in an 
application on which proceedings 
have not yet been completed. This 
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camels os ie Pots ihe 


Mill- or yard-wrapping for long-term protection at its best. 


Mis a. ee 


Hand application of NO-OX-ID Cold Coating. NO-OX-ID "C-M”" Casing Filler protects cusing and carrier 
pipe under highways and railroads. 


NO-OX-ID coating-wrapper combinations are the 
versatile answer to every kind of pipeline protection 


Whether you are installing distribution or transmis- neer. He will help you select the right combination 
sion lines—whether you are working over rough or for your next pipeline job. 

smooth terrain, there is a NO-OX-ID Coating and 

Wrapper Combination to give the right protection. ee ee 


On mill-wrapped pipe, NO-OX-ID Coating, Wrap- This 12-page illustrated catalog tells 
per and Service Coat protect from mill to ditch. how NO-O2-ID re and bisects Sai 
NO-OX-ID can be applied overthe ditch by Traveliner combinations fit every job require- 
using less material and equipment. Hand-applied on ment. USE THE COUPON. 

short line installations, service lines or special fit- 

tings, NO-OX-ID goes on fast. No noxious fumes. Soe eee 


Dearborn Chemical Company 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. G-.NO 

Chicago 54, IIL. 

© Send my copy of the new NO-OX-ID catalog. 

0 Have a Dearborn Pipeline Engineer bring my copy. 


Leading pipeline contractors and utilities rely on 
versatile NO-OX-ID Coating and Wrapper Combi- 
nations. Consult with your Dearborn Pipeline Engi- 


Dearvbouw NO-OX-ID. 


Protecting Metal Against Corrosion 
Since 1887 


— ee eee ee ae ee ee 
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Buried any treasure lately? 
If so, did you protect it with BLUE FLAG? 


Don’t let underground corrosion rob your 
company of huge pipeline investments. For 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
original cost, you can protect pipelines with 
Blue Flag Pipe Wrap. 

L:O-F Glass Fibers’ Blue Flag is made of 
special inert glass which resists the destructive 
action of soil chemicals. A Blue-Flag reinforced 
coating will extend pipeline-life years longer 
than unreinforced coatings. 

What’s more, Blue Flag greatly increases 


wrapping efficiency. High tensile strength vir- 
tually eliminates breakage . . . uniform porosity 
keeps “holidays” to a minimum .. . enamel 
cold flow is retarded, while strength is increased 
. . « pipeline coating is protected from backfill 
damage. 

Blue Flag Reinforcing Pipe Wrap is available 
from a nearby distributor-warehouse. For full 
details, write: L-O-F Glass Fibers Company, 
Dept. 74-18, 1810 Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 





L°-O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Makers of glass fibers by the “‘Electronic-Extrusion”’ process 


For Complete Pipeline Protection, use: BLUE FLAG Reinforcing Pipe Wrap + DURAMAT Protective 
Outer Wrap + DURAMESH Pipeline Fabric + DURATAPE Pipeline Joint Wrap 


LMF 


GLASS FIBERS 


BLUE FLAG 
PIPE WRAP 
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At Shell 
American Louisiana 


byville, Indiana 





tastalls 10,000 hp of 


KVS turbocharged gas-engine compressors 


At Shelbyville, Indiana, in one of the three primary 
stations of American Louisiana Pipe Line C:.mpany, 
the efficiency of Ingersoll-Rand compresso:s and the 
flexibility of 4-cycle power are being applied to the task 
of supplying gas to utilities in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Missouri. 

All of the five gas compressors at the Shelbyville 
station are 2000-hp Ingersoll-Rand KVS turbocharged 
gas-engine units. These are basically the same ma- 
chines which have been setting new records since the 


“in Only Compressors 


vavecuann have CHANNEL VALVES 
Known for high efficiency, quiet operation and ex- 
ceptional durability. Entirely different. Each valve is 
a combination of rigid stainless-steel channels and 
leaf springs, with trapped-air spaces which cush- 
ion action. 














first KVS was installed early in 1952, but incorporating 
the improvements which have resulted from years of 
tough service. 

Incidentally, the first KVS (and the world’s first 
turbocharged engine-compressor ) was installed for an 
American Louisiana affiliate. With the forthcoming in- 
stallation of six units at its new Defiance (Ohio) 
station, American Louisiana and affiliates will be oper- 
ating 23 KVS compressors totalling 44,000 hp. 

In addition to heavy-duty compressors, Ingersoll- 
Rand equipment for pipeline services includes rugged 
4-cycle V-angle engine-generating units, centrifugal 
pumps, starting-air compressors, air and electric Im- 
pactools, and many other products. Ask your I-R rep- 
resentative how I-R can help you on your job. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COMPRESSORS - GAS AND DIESEL ENGINES + ROCK DRILLS + PUMPS + TURBO-BLOWERS + AIR AND ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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application is one of 20 by nine 
pipeline companies, including Mid- 
western, on which consolidated 
hearings are still in progress. 


Gulf Interstate's system 
expansion approved 


Gulf Interstate Gas Co.’s plan 
to increase its system capacity to 
575 MMcf/day has been okayed by 
the FPC. 

New facilities, estimated to cost 
$25.6 million, will be built in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana to move 127 additional 
MMcf for United Fuel Gas Co. At 
the same time the FPC issued cer- 
tificates to five independent pro- 
ducers to sell to United Fuel the 
additional gas which will be trans- 
ported by Gulf Interstate. 

Gulf Interstate will install 69,- 
000 hp in 10 mainline compressor 
stations; a 550-hp compressor sta- 
tion in Cameron parish, La.; and 
about 10.2 miles of 12-in. loop sup- 
ply line in Vermilion parish, La. 


New pipe plant serves 
eastern, southern areas 


Serving the eastern and south- 
ern industrial areas is Pipe Line 
Service Corp.’s new Sparrows Point 
(Md.) plant. 

With 108,000 sq ft under roof, 
the new plant has six fully 
equipped production lines for coat- 
ing and wrapping pipe ranging in 
diameter from %-in. to 30-in. 
Coating and wrapping lines are 
equipped with gas-fired, pre-heat 
ovens to dry pipe and bring it to 
suitable temperature for the clean- 
ing and ccating processes. 





Primed pipe is spirally propelled through 
coating and wrapping machines by posi- 
tive drive heads when hot coatings, wrap- 
pers, and kraft paper are simultaneously 
applied. 


Steel pipe is stored outside Pipe Line 
Service Corp's new plant and is moved 
by crane to gravity racks that lead into 
the plant. 


Steel shot cleaning equipment is 
used to insure a thorough job of 
removing rust, mill scale and im- 
purities from the pipe surface be- 
fore the prime coat is applied. All 
operations, from bare pipe to load- 
ing the electrically inspected coated 
pipe to specially prepared rail cars, 
are completely under cover. 


Producers sold pipelines 
6 trillion cu ft in "56 


In 1956, independent producers 
sold directly to interstate pipeline 
companies more than 6.1 trillion 
cu ft of gas at a cost of $698,470,- 
623, an FPC staff report shows. 
This averages out at 11.3 cents/ 
Mcf. 

Actual purchases by pipelines 
during 1956 totaled 6,163,442,922,- 
000 cu ft, compared with 5,526,- 
917,000,000 cu ft in 1955. Reve- 
nues in 1955 were $589,561,000, for 
a 10.6 cents/Mcf average. 


The direct purchases during 1956 


were made from 4948 producers in 
21 states. Twenty-eight of the pro- 
ducers supplied approximately 60 
per cent of the gas purchased, 
while 130 (3 per cent) supplied 
more than 85 per cent. 


Of the total purchases made by 
pipelines in 1956, approximately 
92.5 per cent of the gas came from 
producers in five southwestern 
states, as follows: Texas, 50.4 per 
cent; Louisiana, 23.5; Kansas, 7.1; 
New Mexico, 6.4; and Oklahoma, 
5.1. A total of $324,542,562 of the 
total revenues (46.4 per cent) was 
paid to producers in Texas, at an 
average price of 10.4 cents/Mcf. 


In addition to the gas purchased 
from producers, interstate pipe- 
lines produced 806,675,414,000 cu 
ft, purchased 10,890,093,000 cu ft 
of manufactured or liquefied petro- 
leum gas, and reported receipts in 
excess of deliveries for various ac- 
counts of 16,353,850,000 cu ft. 
Thus, the FPC report says, the in- 
terstate pipelines rendered services 
involved 6,986,472,186,000 cu ft of 
natural gas and 10,890,093,000 cu 
ft of other gas produced in 1956. 


pipeline notes 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., 
Omaha, seeks FPC approval for 
26.8 miles of 10-in. lateral line in 
Pecos county, Texas. The $787,100 
project will enable the company to 
purchase and receive residue gas 
from three independent producers. 


Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., heads 
an investment banking group offer- 
ing 100,000 shares of Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp. preferred 
stock, 6.70 per cent series, par 
value $100, at $100 a share. Net 
proceeds from the sale are to be 
used by Texas Eastern in connec- 
tion with presently authorized con- 
struction. 


Lone Star Producing Co. has con- 
summated a 20-year contract for 
sale to United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
of its recently discovered gas re- 
serves in the Fashing field in Ata- 
scosa county, Texas. Anticipated 
daily average delivery is expected 
to be in the range of from 50 to 
65 MMcf of gathered, sweetened 
and dehydrated gas. 


Expected to be completed by the 
end of 19&7 was Motorola’s new 
Dallas administrative headquar- 
ters. The 12,000-sq ft building will 
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Ut the Ujocralss 


W-K-M 
Controlled Force 
Seating 


The operator has complete control of the sealing action 
of W-K-M Parallel Expanding Gate Valves. Sealing is not 
dependent on either the line pressure or on stress wedging 
the gate in the valve. 























When the w-K-M Valve gate unit reaches the full open 
or closed position, the torque applied by the operator 
through the stem forces the gate and segment to expand 
against the seats to form a perfect seal, upstream and down- 
stream. CONTROLLED FORCE SEATING is completely 
independent of outside factors. Neither high nor low pres- 
sure nor line pressure fluctuation has any effect on the 
seal of W-K-M Valves. 


When the valve is being opened or closed the CON- 
TROLLED FORCE SEATING action is released and the 
gate unit is held in a collapsed position. This provides a 
slight clearance between the faces of the gate and the seating 
rings, allowing the gate to move freely. 


Through-Conduit * Pressure Seal Bonnet * Enclosed 
Packing Gland * Superfinished Stems ¢ Full Repair 
While Installed * Working Pressures to 2,000 Ibs. 
WOG « Sizes 2” through 30”. 


W-K-M 


DIVISION OF Cj Cc {INDUSTRIES 
enmncoerota Caw Seer ee 


PLANT: MISSOURI CITY, TEXAS 
MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 2117. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WEM is a registered trademark of QCf Industries, Incorporated 
© 1957, Acf Industries, Incorporated 


For design and operating features, sizes, pressures and com- 
plete dimensions, write Dept. K-1 for W-K-M Through- 
Conduit Gate Valve Catalog 300. 


: 5716 
MANUFACTURERS OF P W-K-M GATE VALVES a QCf LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


“4 KEY-KAST ALLOY STEEL PIPING FITTINGS iy KEY RETURN BENDS AND FITTINGS 
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house a two-way radio sales office, 
an expanded parts depot, and a mi- 
crowave and industrial control 
sales office as well as the adminis- 
trative office of the 10-state south- 
ern area. 


I atly authorized by the FPC 
were. 

Permian Basin Pipeline Co.’s 
plan for 26.7 miles of 10-in. line 
and measuring facilities in Crane 
and Pecos counties, Texas. The 
Omaha-based company will use the 
facilities to transport residue gas 
purchased from two gasoline plants 


in the area. About 3.7 MMcf per 
day will be available initially. 


Equitable Gas Co.’s plan to de- 
velop the Rhodes storage pool in 
Lewis county, W. Va., for approxi- 
mately $2 million. At present, the 
Rhodes pool is nearly exhausted, 
consisting geologically of three 
separate pools. The Pittsburgh- 
based company plans to inject 
about 1.1 billion cu ft of gas into 
one of the pools during 1957 and 
to develop the two remaining stor- 
age areas upon completion of the 
first area. 








atROTE 


No CONTAMINANTS in this 


GAS TRANSMISSION LINE 


The development of the Aerotec Dry Gas Scrubber several 
years ago provided the First Scrubber to assure clean gas 
with no carry-over of liquids or solids. 

Multiple small-diameter cyclone tubes create a high 
centrifugal force, resulting in the removal of solids and 
liquids without the use of wetting agents. The result is a 


dry, clean product. 


This principle assures high efficiency, and continuous 
discharge of contaminants with no pressure build-up. 

Since the installation of the first Aerotec Scrubber, a 
continuous program of research and development has 
produced several new and outstanding design and applica- 
tions of this principle. Our Project Engineers, with years 
of experience in this field, will be glad to help you in work- 
ing out your problems. Why not contact them today? 


Project Engineers THE THERMIX CORPORATION Greenwich, Conn. 
(Offices in 38 principal cities) 
Cenadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD., 164 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount, Montreal 6, Que. 


Manufacturers 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 
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Greenwich, Conn. 





Atlantic Seaboard Corp.’s pro- 
posed installation of two gas en- 
gine-driven compressor units at its 
Boldman compressor station in 
Floyd county, Ky. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s $992,- 
000 construction job in Howard 
and Borden counties, Texas. El 
Paso will build about 18 miles of 
12%4-in. loops, add 810 hp to its 
Vealmoor station, add 19 MMcf/ 
day dehydration capacity to Veal- 
moor, and build additional pur- 
chase meter facilities. 


New York State Natural Gas 
Corp.’s installation of a new 3000- 
hp compressor station on its sys- 
tem near Utica, N. Y., and 9 miles 
of 12-in. branch line. The project, 
estimated to cost $1.2 million, will 
enable New York State to make in- 
creased deliveries to Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. for distribution 
in the Syracuse-Oneida-Rome-Utica 
area. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s $5 
million plan covering a series of 
small installations to attach new 
gas supplies in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. No expansion of the 
company’s overall facilities is in- 
volved. El] Paso said its application 
was of the budget-type, consistent 
with a previous policy declaration 
of the commission designed to elim- 
inate numerous small filings dur- 
ing 1957. 


Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co.’s proposal to construct and op- 
erate new gas facilities in Ohio 
and West Virginia at an estimated 
$757,300. Manufacturers said the 
Ohio construction was necessary 
because of pending highway and 
dam construction. West Virginia’s 
construction was required to en- 
able the company to provide ade- 
quate service during the 1957-58 
winter. 


Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp.’s plans to build 96 miles of 
loop, 9 miles of supply laterals and 
43,610 hp of additional compressor 
capacity in new and existing sta- 
tions. Its subsidiary, Texas East- 
ern Penn-Jersey Transmission 
Corp., was authorized to add 24,000 
hp to existing stations at an esti- 
mated $4.4 million. At the same 
time Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co. was authorized to sell 6260 Mcf 
of winter peaking gas per day to 
nine existing customers. This gas 
will be purchased from Texas East- 
ern. 
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\ Regulation 
(Continued 


from page 63) 








fully for the limited supply of 
money, the utilities had to issue 
securities with unusually high 
yields. In addition some borrow- 
ers were forced to include in their 
securities special features, such 
as providing for non-callable 
bonds or high redemption prices 
for a period of years. The high 
cost of money, with minor reduc- 
tions periodically, is expected to 
continue in 1958. Since the cost 
of bond and stock capital is a 
guide used by commissions in se- 
lecting a fair rate of return for 
utilities, the allowed rates of re- 
turn should also rise in the future. 

A Connecticut court rendered a 
landmark decision in a stock issue 
case. The utility sought authority 
for the issuance of capital stock 
at a subscription price of $30 to 
existing stockholders. The pro- 
ceeds were to be used to pay a 
loan and to finance construction. 
The commission thought the price 
of $30 a share was too low, be- 
cause the current market price 
was about $40. The commission 
said that “If the company were 
permitted to market shares at a 
price lower than the minimum 
needed to attract additional capi- 
tal, the ratepayers might be called 
upon to pay rates yielding a 
higher rate of return than other- 
wise necessary.” If the same 
amount of capital could be ob- 
tained from the sale of a smaller 
number of shares, then less money 
would be needed to service the 
stock and the demand on ratepay- 
ers would be reduced. The com- 
mission concluded that a price 
lower than $32 a share was not 
necessary to enable the company 
to maintain its financial integrity 
and to attract the required new 
equity capital. On appeal the 
superior court ruled that the com- 
mission did not have power to 
prescribe a price for the sale of 
the utility’s stock. It is refreshing 
to have courts remind commis- 
sions that conducting the busi- 
ness of a utility is the primary 
responsibility of management. 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


GIVE PIPE, PIPE JOINTS, FITTINGS and COUPLINGS 


THE QUALITY PROTECTION BUILT INTO 


Time-Tested TAP gC OATe 


To reduce maintenance costs on distribution lines, you need the 
best possible protection you can get at lowest possible cost. Since 
1941, TAPECOAT has led the way in providing dependable, low- 
cost preventive maintenance on gas lines in underground service. 
Today, the performance of this original coal tar coating in 
handy tape form is more important than ever in your mainte- 
nance picture. Equal in effectiveness to mill coating on the pipe, 
TAPECOAT gives your lines the continuing protection of coal tar. 
It can be applied positively because it has its own perfect bond. 
No skilled help is required because it is simple to spiral-wrap with 
the use of a torch. And once TAPECOAT is on, you know from its 
16-year record that it will give you uninterrupted protection. 
TAPECOAT comes in rolls of 2”, 3”, 4”, 6”, 18” and 24” widths. 
Also available in asphalt. Find out today how it can fit into your 


preventive maintenance program and help you save time, labor, 
material and money. 


Write for brochure and prices 


The TAPECOAT Company 


Originators of Coal Tar Coating in Tape 


1535 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Phone DAvis 8-5220 








[eas} vipetine people 


H. Dix FOWLER has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge 
of engineering and operations of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., Tor- 
onto. Mr. Fowler joined Trans- 
Canada in 1954 as a supervising 
engineer and was appointed assis- 
tant chief engineer in 1956. He was 
resident engineer on compressor 
station construction for Gulf Inter- 
state Gas Co. before joining Trans- 
Canada. 


AARON GRIFFITH is now assistant 
superintendent of dispatching for 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Owensboro, Ky. Mr. Griffith joined 
Texas Gas in 1949 in the pipeline 
department. Most recently he served 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Kentucky-Indiana division. Texas 
Gas also has promoted W. S. Gop- 
WIN to superintendent of the Ten- 
nessee-Mississippi division in 
Memphis. Mr. Godwin has been 
manager of the company’s Clarks- 
dale, Miss., compressor station for 
the last seven years. He succeeds 
T. L. MCWILLIAMS, who recently 





If your company uses pipelines, 
you NEED... 


For oil, gas products and salt water 
disposal lines. Model Illustrated : ee 
02-A W/lJoint). Designed espe- i 


(102- 
cially for gas lines. 


V HARD SURFACED SCRAPER KNIVES 


V ADJUSTABLE BY-PASS FOR BETTER CLEANING 


“Check these 
quality en- 
gineered 
features” 


V JOINTED FOR SHORT RADIUS BENDS 
V COIL SPRING SCRAPER-KNIFE ARMS 
V BRASS SCRAPER-KNIFE HOLDER DISCS 


V SPRING-STEEL CENTER-PAD FOR SCRAPER ALIGNMENT 


wear and 





pass full di 


allow by-passin 
action. ALL FL 


V HEAVY STEEL FRONT-PROTECTOR CONE 


Available in sizes 3" thru 36". FLEX-O pipe line scrapers 
are easy to repair and maintain at small cost. C & $ 
offers quick service on all parts. 


Expandable coil spring arms compensate for scraper blade 
carry weight of scraper .. . poanees life of 
cups. Cleans both top and bottom of pipe walls. Portholes 
FH of a portion of fluid for efficient washing 
x 


-O Scrapers will traverse gate valves and 





bends with ease. 


Drop us a line on your letterhead . 


side Negotiating short-radius 


ud 9 


. . and we'll send you our 


free brochure listing all FLEX-O models. 


CARVER-STIMPSON 


PIPE CLEANING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


W323 &. Colorado 





Walters, Cklahoma 


H. Dix Fowler 


Trans-Canada 


H. H. McCamish 


Mountain Fuel 


was named assistant superintendent 
of the entire compressor depart- 
ment. 


H. M. McCaAMisH has joined 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, as manager of the pipe- 
line division. He will headquarter 
in Rock Springs, Wyo. Mr. Mc- 
Camish recently returned from 
Pakistan, where he was chief engi- 
neer (development) for the Sui Gas 
Co. Before that he was associated 
with Coast Counties Gas Co. 


EDMOND VY. BOND, JR., has joined 
Trunkline Gas Co., Houston, in the 
newly created post of superinten- 
dent of production operations. Mr. 
Bond assumes a post created by 
Trunkline’s recent entry into the 
field of gas and oil exploration. 


R. L. MorTON has retired as vice 
president and director of Cities 
Service Gas Co., Oklahoma City, 
after 37 years of service. He be- 
gan his career with Cities Service 
by becoming assistant to the vice 
president and treasurer of the Em- 
pire Companies in 1920. In 1941 
Mr. Morton became vice president 
of Cities Service Oil Co. (Dela- 
ware). Three years later he be- 
came vice president and treasurer 
of the Oklahoma City company. 


W. E. WALTON has been named 
industrial engineer of Kaiser Steel 
Corp’s Montebello (Calif.) fabricat- 
ing division. Previously he was 
superintendent of the underframe 
department and assistant plant 
superintendent. 


J. W. FERGUSON has been pro- 
moted to director of natural gaso- 
line and gas operations for Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston. 


ADRIAN R. FISHER has become 
chief executive officer of Johns- 
Manville Corp. in a realignment of 
executive responsibilities following 
retirement of LESLIE M. CAssipy, 
chairman. Mr. Fisher continues as 
president and director, offices which 
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W. S. Godwin Aaron Griffin 


Texas Gas Texas Gas 


he has held since 1951. Mr. Cassidy 
continues as a Johns-Manville di- 
rector and will be available as a 
consultant. The newly created post 
of executive vice president is being 
filled by CLINTON B. BURNETT, who 
also becomes a director. 


GAYLE E. STAHL has been ap- 
pointed manager of gas supply for 
Pioneer Natural Gas Co., Amarillo. 
Prior to joining Pioneer, Mr. Stahl 
Was manager of gas purchases for 
Northern Natural Gas Co. and 
Permian Basin Pipeline Co. 


KARL W. MATTHES is now divi- 
sional staff engineer for Kaiser 
Steel Corp.’s general planning divi- 
sion. 


JOHN JENSON Cass has been ap- 
pointed district gas superintendent 
for the Saskatoon area by the Sas- 
katchewan Power Corp. He will 
supervise operations in the area 
bounded by Delisle, Asquith, Vans- 
coy, Humboldt and Laura from his 
headquarters in Saskatoon, Sask. 


F. CLARENCE MANNING has been 
appointed a director of Canadian 
Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd., Cal- 
gary. The prominent industrialist 
is president of Manning-Egleston 
Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Louis 8. KoTuLA has been ap- 
pointed a sales engineer for the 
Chicago office of B-I-F Industries 
Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Two district managers have been 
appointed by the ElectroData divi- 
sion of Burroughs Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif. W. H. STEWART, who has 
been a sales representative in the 
Seattle district, is now Seattle dis- 
trict manager. E. M. OFFINGER, 
formerly sales representative in the 
Washington district, is now man- 
ager of the Detroit district. Elec- 
troData has also announced the ap- 
pointment of ROBERT V. AIRHART 
as field engineering supervisor in 
the San Francisco district. 
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MIGHTY HOLES FROM 


LITTLE HOLIDAYS GROW 


It goes without saying that every piece of pipe at Standard 
Pipeprotection is electrically holiday detected at the end of its 
processing. The absence of holidays indicates that the pipe, 
when underground, will last for many years, for the coating and 
wrapping has been done under ideal conditions — correct tem- 
peratures of materials and surroundings with no dirt and mois- 
ture present — and excellent bond has been achieved. 


Yes, you can do it a cheaper way, but don’t blame the work- 
men entirely for poor results. The man to blame is the Weather- 
man. He may blow dirt, moisture, dust, rain or snow onto the 
pipe under the primer or between the coatings and wrappings. 
When holiday detected, holidays may not show up. 


The pipe goes underground. Then, the impurities go to work 
causing holidays, and in time, the little holidays grow into 
mighty holes. 


Be wise, buy the finest pipe protection, 
buy Standard Pipeprotection. 


THROUGH 
FREIGHT 
RATES AT 
THE ST. LOUIS 
GATEWAY 





andard pipeprotection imc. 
3000 SOUTH BRENTWOOD BLVD.- ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
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“BS4«B Research Shows The 








You Need The : 
BSzB COLD = 3?13)/:\C...Model MDH 
For Most Efficient And Profitable Production! 





IF the wellhead pressure of your gas-condensate wells is 3,000 psi or 
more, a BS&B Model MDH COLD-FRAC System will probably give 
condensate recoveries comparable with other much more elaborate 
low temperature separation systems. Specially designed heat ex- 
changer achieves maximum cooling with minimum pressure drop 
through counterflow with cold sales gas. 


IF your wells are producing wax and/or salt water, a ES&B Model 
MDH COLD-FRAC System, with its highly efficient Model DC 
Liquid Knockout, will effectively remove particles 10 microns in size 
or larger. This inlet knockout handles the maximum rated gas 
capacity without carryover while handling a normal volume of 
liquid. Waxy oils and salt water are efficiently removed and 
bypassed around the heat exchanger and choke. 

IF your wells have a pressure life of 3 to 5 years, a BS&B Model 
MDH COLD-FRAC System will normally maintain the proper bal- 
ance between initial cost and added recovery. More than 60 standard 
sizes are available from which to select the unit best suited to your 
requirements. 


See Your BS&B Salesman For Detailed Information On 
BS&B COLD-FRAC Systems — Or Write To... 


Other Types Of BS&B 
COLD-FRAC Systems... 


ECON-O-MAX—for economical appli- 
cation of low temperature separation 
to small gas-condensate wells. 


Model GDH—(with hydrate inhibitor) 
for maximum condensate recovery 
from. wells having a pressure life of 
more than 5 years. 


Gasoline Plants—for lease location 
or for central gathering stations. 


Ammonia Absorption Refrigeration 
Units—for producing ond maintain- 
ing temperatures below zero from 
energy supplied from natural gas 
fuel. 





METERS==: 


.-- ideal for domestic gas heating 





~ 








The Sprague Number 240 and Number 3 meters, 
with respective capacities of 240 and 400 cubic feet, 
are specifically designed for the increased loads in 
domestic heating and small industrial installations. 
These large capacity meters are adaptable to both 
low and intermediate pressure measurement and are 
notable, as are all Sprague Meters, for their record 
of sustained accuracy of measurement with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. Sprague’s basic design sim- 
plicity, with but one valve and one valve seat 
operated by a simple mechanism, has proved un- 
deniably satisfactory year in and year out. 


THE SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 4, CONN. 
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